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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
fc RSA 
With the “Spzcrator” of Saturday, October 9th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Times of Friday publishes a telegram from its corre- 
spondent at Constantinople in regard to the peace 
negotiations, which is to the effect that both the disputed 
articles of the “ preliminaries ” have been initialled, and that 
it is expected that the actual signing will take place to-day. 
We have dealt elsewhere with the details of the arrangement 
under which the international man in possession is to be 
made supreme at Athens, and will only note here that a 
telegram despatched by the Athens correspondent of the 
Times on Thursday states that the evacuation of Thessaly is 
not to begin until one month after the loan for the payment 
of the indemnity has been negotiated, but that when it takes 
place the evacuation will at once be completed, the Tarks 
retiring behind the new strategic frontier. When the 
Treaty of Peace has been signed, the Greek Chamber will be 
summoned to vote the revenues to be assigned for the service 
of the new and old loans, and to legalise the establishment of 
an international Board of Control in Athens. There are 
rumours that the Chamber may refuse to give their sanction 
to the arrangement, but considering that such sanction is the 
only way of getting the Turks out of Thessaly, we hardly 
think this likely, It is said that the international Commis- 
sion at Athens is to consist of the Ministers. Though there 
is something to be said for this scheme, especially on the 
ground of economy, it has drawbacks. If the body were one 
independent of the Legations, the diplomats might to some 
extent modify its decisions, and stand between it and the 
Government. If composed of the Ministers it will be entirely 
uncontrolled. 


The news from the Indian frontier shows that no big 
Undertaking will be begun until the arrival of Sir William 
Lockhart, who is on his way to Peshawur, and who when he 
arrives will take supreme command. In all probability his 
first act will be to crush the Afridis by attacking Tirah, their 
headquarters. Meantime two distinct series of operations 
have been proceeding during the week. In the northern half 
of the theatre of war—i.e.,the hill country north of the Cabul 
River—operations have been conducted against the Moh- 
mands. General Sir Bindon Blood has been advancing from 
Chakdara in the Swat country, and General Elles from 
Sbabkadr, a place a good deal south of Chakdara. Both 
sorces are converging on a point near Nawagai, which place has 
«realy been roached by the first division of General Blood’s 








the theatre of war. The Samana Range is between Kohat— 
a place due south of Peshawar—and the Kurram Valley, and 
on it are a number of isolated forts held by our troops. One 
of them, Fort Gulistan (or Cavagnari), contained English 
women and children,—Mrs. Des Vcux, wife of the Com- 
mandant, Miss Magrath, her nurse, another nurse, and four 
children. At midnight on Monday General Yeatman Biggs 
began an advance from Hangn (a place west of Kohat) along 
the Samana ridge for the purpose of relieving Fort Gulistan 
and the other forts. The advance was fiercely disputed, and 
positions had to be carried at the point of the bayonet. 
Thanks, however, to the excellent effect of the artillery fire 
the enemy—a combination of Orakzais and Afridis—were 
everywhere driven back. Fort Lockhart was first relieved, 
and then Gulistan. The relief to the latter came only just 
in time. A very large force of Afridis were lying only four 
hundred yards from the fort, and almost to a certainty it 
would have been rushed the very night of the relief. The 
delight of both relievers and relieved may be imagined. 


The heroic defence of Fort Gulistan—the garden of roses— 
needs notice in detail. The enemy appeared before it at noon last 
Sunday. At once the three English officers and the hundred 
and sixty-five Sikhs who formed the garrison made all possible 
preparations for defence. By 4 o’clock the enemy had closed 
all round, and were actually within ten yards of the fort’s 
walls, They had, indeed, to be repeatedly driven back at the 
point of the bayonet. When at last the besiegers fled, under 
the fire of General Biggs’s guns, the officers and men had 
been at their posts for thirty hours continuously. The 
casualties were two killed and thirty-eight wounded. Miss 
Magrath, one of the nurses, bravely attended to the wounded 
under an unceasing and heavy fire. The result of General 
Biggs’s artillery fire and the stubborn defence of Gulistan 
has been to make the Afridis disinclined for more fighting. 
It is reported that they have “hurriedly left the Samana 
country for their homes.” General Biggs is reconnoitring to 
ascertain if the report is true. From a military point of view 
the tremendous effect of the fire from the horse artillery 
batteries employed is the most important event of the 
operations on the Samana Range. 


On Tuesday news was received that General Hunter 
had not only entered Berber, but had despatched two gun- 
boats to Ed Damer, a place some way higher up the river 
to which the Emir commanding at Berber had retreated. 
After the exchange of a few shots the Emir retired inland, 
leaving behind him fourteen large boats laden with grain. 
These the gunboats captured, and took down the Nile to 
Berber, where they will doubtless be much appreciated, for 
till the railway is finished, which, however, creeps on towards 
Aba Hamed at the rate of two miles a day, the work of 
getting food for the troops will not be too easy. Now that 
General Hunter is at Berber a host of things may happen. 
The Sirdar will at once open communications with Suakin, 
and this, though it is not probable, may cause Osman Digna 
to make a last effort to keep the Suakin-Berber road closed. 
Next, the Sirdar may move up the Atbara, which joins the 
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Nile near Ed Damer, to Kassala, and relieve the Italian 
garrison at once. Lastly,.he may, after establishing a firm 
base at Berber and collecting more gunboats, make a dash at 
Khartoum while the river is still high. While Berber is 
strongly held there would only be a limited risk in this plan, 
and it might score an easy victory. The decision on this 
point must, however, depend upon what Major Wingate has 
to report in regard to the state of things at Khartoum. 


The Cuban insurgents have gained a notable victory in the 
capture of the city of Victoria de las Tunas after a siege 
lasting a fortnight. The insurgents had .cannon—some of 
them said to fire dynamite shells—which destroyed sixteen 
of the forts protecting’ the town.’ According to a telegram 
from Washington in the Daily Chronicle of Wednesday, the 
town was not captured, but capitulated after four hundred 
Spaniards had been killed. Numbers of the Spanish soldiers 
gre said to have deserted to the enemy when the garrison 

‘urrendered, and the inhabitants received the victors with 
vclamation. The fall of Victoria de las Tunas is declared by 
the correspondent of the Daily Chronicle to be the greatest 
blow yet received by the Spaniards, who have now been forced 
. to retire from the whole district. It is said that the Spanish 
Ministry have determined to despatch still more reinforce- 
ments; but what is the use of sending unwilling conscripts, 
who, when they do not die of fever or desert, seem utterly 
incapable of fighting the rebels? If the two hundred and 
fifty thousand men already sent to Cuba have not been able to 
conquer the island, it is absurd to, suppose that fresh rein- 
forcements will do any good. When Hayti had eaten up a 


whole French army Napoleon wisely refused to continue the |. 


struggle. 


The Spanish correspondent of the Times, telegraphing from | 


St. Sebastian (the Court is at present there) on Tuesday, 
gives a deplorable picture of the callousness and indifference 
with which the governing class seem to accept the disasters 
that have fallen on the country. Noone seems to realise that 
a@ great effort is needed to save the country. Yet such is 
indeed the case. Unless the nation throws up the man of 
destiny described by Lord Rosebery, it is difficult to see how 
Spain can escape utter ruin. The mortification which has begun 
in Cuba must spread.and poison the whole kingdom unless a 
speedy amputation takes place. If a statesman were to arise 
bold enough to tell the nation that it must lose Cuba to gain 
health, and were able to force the Spaniards to ubate their 
pride and listen to him, he would be the saviour of his country. 
As it is, no one dares make the necessary proposal. Spain 
therefore staggers on under its feeble and inefficient Ministry. 
The distressing thing about the situation is that Spain is at 
heart sound, and during the last twenty years has made con- 
siderable progress. If she would only recognise that Cuba is 
‘ost to her already, and that to try to regain the island is 
Jly to court further injury, she might’ yet keep her position 
@s a great nation. 


The effects of the Franco-Russian Alliance are visible in 
the toasts given at the official luncheon at St. Quentin on 
Wednesday,—a ceremony closing the mancuvres in which the 
1st, 2nd, and 6th Army Corps of the French Republic have 
been engaged. The Paris correspondent of the Times points 
out that such images as that of “the virile nation ready to 
return to the ranks of the active army,” and such phrases as 
“the sacred mission ” for which the army is being prepared, 
phrases which are to be found in M. Faure’s speech, are far more 
accentuated than those which used to ornament the harangues 
of the chief of the French State. French statesmen, now that 
they have Russia behind them, are not afraid of being “called 
over the coals” by the German Ambassador. No doubt this 
fact is not per se incompatible with the continued mainten- 
ance of peace, but it is not difficult to see that under existing 
conditions another Schnaebelle incident might have very far- 
reaching consequences. If a frontier official were to make 
a blunder now, and reparation were to be demanded too 
acrimoniously by the German Foreign Office, the results 
might be most serious, 


The trial of Mr. Tilak for publishing seditious articles in 
his paper, which took place at Bombay before Mr. Justice 
Strachey, ended on Tuesday in a verdict of “Guilty” and a 
sentence of eighteen months’ imprisonment. The Judge laid 
it down that comments upon a measure of the Government, if 








they excited hatred, must come within. the 

Section 124 of the Penal Code. “In this case,” gai 
Judge, “the test was whether the writer intended to eXCite 
feelings of disaffection towards the Government in any wa 
by anything he wrote, whether an editorial article, a poem . 
a disquisition concerning some hero.” He left it for the ‘ 
to apply the test. The sentence is severe, but, unless the 


_| translations exaggerate the meaning of the articles, not oppres. 


sive like that on which we commented two weeks ago, j} 
affords yet another proof that the law in its present state is 
quite strong enough to deal with thé vernacular Pregg, It ig 
to be hoped that we have heard the last of the demand fy. 
a censorship. 


On Friday, September 10th, a. body of Sheriff’s deputies, 
under the command of the Sheriff of Luzerne County, Penn, 
sylvania, fired with deadly effect on a crowd of striker, 
who were marching along the high road from Hazleton to 
Lattimer in order to induce the miners at the latter plac 
to join the strike which has been proceeding in the bity. 
minous coal region of Pennsylvania. The Sheriff's deputies 
were drawn up across the road at the outskirts of Lattimer 
and when the strikers approached, the Sheriff ordered them 
to disperse. The mob halted, but sullenly stood their 
ground. The Sheriff thereupon read the Riot Act, butitis 
doubtful whether the strikers understood, as they were chiefly 
Poles and Hungarian Slavs, with little or no knowledge of 
English. After the reading of the Riot Act the strikers stil} 
refused to disperse, or possibly moved forward,—the accounts 


differ. At this, the Sheriff again forbade them to advance, 


A moment later he is alleged to have been struck. At any 
rate, the Deputy-Sheriffs then fired into the mob. Eleven fell 
dead and fifty were wounded, of whom nine have since died, 
This is the anti-strikers’ version of the affair—the one which 
is of course best represented in the telegrams—bnt it is said 
in opposition that the deputies fired on the crowd after they 
had begun to disperse, and in proof of this is adduced the 
sinister fact that many of the men were wounded in the back. 


We have dealt with this deplorable incident elsewhere, 
and can only: say shere:that the. frequency of bloodshed in 
American strike riots is becoming a real disgrace to the Union, 
It is a. curious, piece of irony. that. Pennsylvania, the State 


‘set apart for the reign of a Quaker peace and quiet, should 
‘80 often be the scene of the most squalid and brutal form 


of civil war. Wordsworth in one of his sonnets—“ To the 
Pennsylvanians ”’—speaks of the land where there once 


existed— 


“ Rights equal, laws with cheerfulness obeyed.” 


and asks us to— 
“Grieve for the land on whose wild woods his name 
Was fondly grafted with a virtuous aim ; ” 

—a land now dishonoured by a deed “from Mammon’s loath 
some den.” Wordsworth was of course thinking of the 
repudiation of the State’ Debt which so greatly annoyed 
Sydney Smith and our grandfathers generally, but it is difi- 
cult not to recall his lines at the present moment. We admit 
that. the great influx of half-savage and newly emancipated 
Poles‘arid Slavs creates many very serious problems for the 
State of Pennsylvania, but that fact does not excuse such 
incidents.as that of Hazleton. 


The Parisian Press is really incorrigible. It is now in full 
cry against President Faure because when he received the 
King of Siam on Sunday last he tatked with him in English 
—the only European language the King knows well—did 
the honours of the house set apart for the guest of the 
Republic in a hearty and unconventional way, and later 
gave his Royal visitor a cup of tea at the Elysée. The 
Moniteur Universel says that M. Faure has undoubtedly 
forgotten to what position a happy concourse of circum- 
stances has lifted him, and that he remembered only his 
shipowner and business ways. “We learn that the im- 
pression produced on the official entowrage was painful. We 
readily believe it. As for the thoughts which must have been 
suggested by this incident to the Asiatic Sovereign and his 
suite, we prefer not to try to probe their nature.” Meantime 
the Temps is politely warning the King to mind his “ p’s” and 
“q’s,” and bids him remember that the status quo at any price 
should be his policy. We imagine that the King of Siam 
would only be too delighted with that could he feel sure of 
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securing it. What he dreads is a breach of the status quo. 
But though M. Faure has been censured for his too great 
affability, the King of Siam is winning the goodwill of the 
Parisians by his evident appreciation of their capital. His 
shaking hands with the gendarmes who behaved so pluckily 
on Tuesday at the accident during the review delighted the 
French crowd, who like a Royal personage with an eye for an 


effect. 


Mr. Mather, the well-known employer of labour, and one of 
the first masters to try the eight-hour day in his works, writes 
to suggest a means of settling the lock-out and strike in the 
engineering trade. After pointing out the terribly serious 
character of the present struggle, noting that the oppor- 
tunity given to foreign competition by a strike in the 
engineering trade can be far more easily seized than in a 
struggle in the cotton or coal trade, and dwelling 
on the injary done to the businesses built up by the 
masters and to benefit funds accumulated to help the men 
in old age and sickness, he makes the following sugges- 
tions. The masters are to concede the forty-eight hours 
a week, and the men are, in effect, to agree that the 
masters, not they, shall settle all questions as to the 
working of the machines. We cannot summarise the rest 
of Mr. Mather’s letter, but must note the excellence of its 
general tone. Throughout there is the fullest recognition of 
that essential partnership which exists between Capital and 
Labour. It isnot much use for outsiders to express an 
opinion, but we should view with the utmost satisfaction a 
compromise on Mr. Mather’s lines. The masters would 
obtain a victory on the matter which is really vital to them,— 
the right to ran their machines as they choose, and not as the 
men choose. We have always sympathised with the demand 
for a voluntary eight-hour day, but the notion that the men, 
not the owners, are to say whether a machine is to work fast or 
slow is utterly preposterous. 








On Monday Lord Rosebery gave a stirring and interesting 
address on Sir William Wallace at a banquet following 
the rejoicings which took place at Stirling on the sixth 
centenary of Wallace’s great victory over the English 
army. It was not necessary, said Lord Rosebery, to 
inquire whether Wallace was or was not a Scotchman, 
for there were men so great that they “embody and 
absorb a nation and whom a nation has embodied and 
absorbed.” “We all know that Catherine II. of Russia was 
a German Princess. We all know that the first Napoleon 
was an Italian, born in Corsica; but I do not suppose there 
is anybody who has read a page of history who would deny 
that Catherine was one of the greatest of Russians and that 
Napoleon was incomparably the greatest of Frenchmen.” 
That is an interesting point of view, but we cannot agree as 
to Napoleon. No doubt all Frenchmen are intensely proud 
of Napoleon, but Napoleon has certainly far less right to be 
called the greatest of Frenchmen than Henry IV. Napoleon 
fed the French with glory, but he never represented the 
spirit of the nation as did the gay and gallant soldier who 
thought Paris worth a Mass. The touch of “caddishness ” 
which marked Napoleon in almost every great action prevents 
his being the great representative Frenchman. 


Lord Rosebery was on firmer ground when he suggested 
that the reasons for William Wallace’s position as the 
national hero of Scotland were three: his good fortune in 
securing a biographer whose book became almost as popular 
as the Bible, his representation of a great and popular 
cause, and the fact that he was a very great man. Doubtless 
all these elements are required to make a true national hero. 
The most consummate talents, said Lord Rosebery, in them- 
selves will not make great men. “There is in them besides 
their talents, their spirit, their character, that magnetic fluid, 
as it were, which enables them to influence vast bodies of 
their fellow men, which makes them a binding and stimnu- 
lating power outside the circle of their own personal fascina- 
tion.” Equally good and equally true was Lord Rosebery’s 
declaration that there are junctures “when what is wanted 
i8 &@ man—not treasures, not fleets, not legions, but a man— 
the man of the moment, the man of the occasion, the man of 
destiny.” But these men are not always, as Lord Rosebery 
seems to suggest, the children and outcome of the storm,— 
the men born of the travail of a crisis. “The pilot who 
weathered the storm,” whose Life Lord Rosebery wrote, was 


not the child of the crisis, and yet he was the man of the 
moment. The same can be said of Mr. Lincoln. General 
Grant was much more the child born of the crisis than the 
President, but Lincoln was the man of destiny. Lord 
Rosebery ended a speech fall of thoughtful and interesting 
things by pointing out that to commemorate men like Wallace 
isno injury to England. That hardly needed saying. We 
are proud of Washington, though he too beat us. 


On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday Cardinal Vaughan, the 
Archbishop of Trebizond, Cardinal Perraud, and a host of other 
Roman Catholic notables took part in services connected 
with the commemoration of the thirteenth centenary of St. 
Augustine’s landing in the Isle of Thanet. On Monday 
evening Cardinal Vaughan gave an address in the Granville 
Hall, Ramsgate, drawin g a parallel between the present efforts 
of the Papacy to convert England and those made by the 
Roman Church in the year 597. Like Gregory, the present 
Pope sends his representatives, his gifts, and his Apostolic 
letters. “ Next, in the place of St. Augustine you have here, 
however unworthy, St. Augustine’s successor. His mission, 
like that of St. Augustine, is from the Apostolic See. He 
wears the same pallium; exercises the same metropolitan 
jurisdiction; teaches the same doctrines; uses holy water, 
venerates relics; offers the same sacrifice of the Mass 
as in the days of St. Augustine.” Augustine landed 
with forty-two Benedictine monks. ‘“ We have here 
to-day forty Benedictine monks and more. They will to- 
morrow sing the same litanies and to the same chant.” 
All this is, of course, very striking and very picturesque, but 
Cardinal Vaughan appears to have forgotten that the 
Anglican and the Protestant who reads his address will 
add: ‘ And here, too, are the same imperious claims of Roman 
domination, the same inflexibility of attitude which in the 
end brought strife and disunion to the Church founded by St. 
Augustine.’ 


We cannot find space to deal in detail with the more 
controversial part of Cardinal Vaughan’s address, but we 
must not forget to notice and commend its general straight- 
forwardness and sincerity. He made not the slightest 
attempt to bait a hook for the Anglican. Instead of glozing 
over points of difference, he insisted on them without disguise. 
His criticism of the Resolution of the Lambeth Conference 
in regard to visible unity was, however, as we have en- 
deavoured to show elsewhere, hardly worthy of so clear and 
sincere a mind. Cardinal Vaughan seems to think that 
when Christians express an aspiration towards visible unity 
they must be unconsciously supporting the Roman Church. 
That seems to us a very strained reading of the Lambeth 
Resolution. Most Englishmen will feel astonishment at 
Cardinal Vaughan’s very unhistorical account of the 
Reformation, at his declaration that “thousands upon 
thousands enter into the unity of the Church every year,” 
and at the inference that the Roman Catholics are greatly 
increasing their influence in England. We should have 
thought that the high tide of conversion was reached some 
time ago, and that the present period was rather one of 
reaction. As a whole, the address was free from passages 
likely to produce ill-feeling and to cause recrimination; but 
there was one slighting reference to Protestantism which it 
would have been better to have omitted. 


On Wednesday the Lord Provost of Edinburgh opened the 
new North Bridge, which replaces the old bridge opened in 
1772, and crosses the valley between the old and new towns of 
Edinburgh. At the luncheon after the ceremony Lord 
Rosebery made a very bright and pleasant speech, and told a 
good story of a former Lord Provost. The old rioting cry 
was, “'To the North Bridge with the Provost!” During the 
Reform Bill riots the crowd actually got the Lord Provost of 
the day to the parapet, and were about to hurl him down. 
At the critical moment, however, the Chief Magistrate of the 
city “seized as his only chance of safety the tallest and 
strongest man he could get hold of, saying with firmness 
which could not be mistaken, ‘If I go over you shall go too.’” 
One wonders whether the story has ever come into Lord 
Rosebery’s mind in connection with the struggle between 
himself and Sir William Harcourt for the leadership of the 
Liberal party. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT BY THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


2 pers peace has not yet been signed, it seems at 

last almost certain that the terms have been agreed 
to. Practically they amount to a compromise. Thessaly 
is to be evacuated either at a fixed time after the signing 
of the treaty, or else when a small instalment of the war 
indemnity has been paid. In exchange for this concession 
Germany has carried her point as to the loans, and the 
brokers are to be put in at Athens. Not only is there to 
be control by a body representing the bondholders over the 
revenues assigned to pay the interest on the new war loan, 
but this body is to control also the payment of the old 
loans partially repudiated by Greece. It is hardly neces- 
sary for us to say that in our opinion it was most unjust 
to seize the opportunity of her disaster to force Greece to 
pay her pound of flesh to the holders of the old loans. 
We do not wish to defend Greece for her treatment of her 
creditors in former times. A good deal of her conduct 
may have been shifty and lacking in straightforwardness, 
-but at any rate it was not the business of the Powers to 
force the Greeks to satisfy the demands of the financiers 
of Berlin. Those gentlemen are perfectly well able to 
take care of themselves without external help. If when 
Greece originally stopped paying the full interest on her 
loans and broke faith with her creditors the Powers 
had intervened and compelled her to pay her debts 
or to make a composition more favourable to the bond- 
holders, there might have been some excuse for their 
action. When, however, Greece quarrelled with her 
creditors the Powers did nothing,—z.e., took no steps to 
protect the interests of the bondholders. It was not till 
Greece lay crushed at the feet of Turkey, and utterly 
unable to help herself, that Germany insisted that her 
wounds should not be bound up till the bondholders were 
satisfied. That is, Germany brought pressure to bear on 
Greece when Greece was down which she did not think it 
expedient to bring when Greece held a more or less inde- 
pendent position. There is something peculiarly base and 
unjust in such action. It was, perhaps, natural enough that 
the bondholders should consider Greece’s misfortunes to be 
their opportunity, but this affords no excuse for the 
action of the German Emperor. He was not obliged 
either by policy or by irresistible pressure from outside to 
champion the cause of the moneylender. It is possibly 
true that he wished to inflict a humiliation on a 
recalcitrant sister rather than to injure Greece itself; but 
was it not passing the bounds even of Imperial ire thus 
to visit the sins of the Crown Princess on a whole nation ? 
If the Emperor William really adopted so sordid a means 
for satisfying a petty personal spite he has lowered both 
his own character and the character of the great nation 
which is compelled to call him its representative. 


Though Lord Salisbury’s attempt to save Greece from the 
clutches of the bondholders has failed, we cannot but 
admit that he has made a good fight for the Hellenic 
Kingdom. If he had refused to make a compromise 
things would have been worse, not better, for Greece. As we 
pointed out last week, the Emperor William held all thecards. 
The Turks are in Thessaly, and must remain there until the 
peace is signed. Lord Salisbury, in the interests of Greece 
and of humanity, was extremely anxious to get the Turks 
out of Thessaly. ‘The German Emperor would have been 
delighted to see them remain there for ten years. Hence, 
given the conditions under which the Concert works— 
those which apply to a Committee, which can only act 
when unanimous—Lord Salisbury was bound to be beaten, 
unless, of course, he was prepared to break up the Concert 
and take a perfectly independent line. This is the line of 
action which we personally would have had him take at 
the beginning of the Turkish difficulties. He did not, 
however, take it, and we confess that a sudden reversal 
of his policy would now be almost impossible. He 
was, then, obliged to work through the Concert. This 
fact, and his desire to save the unfortunate people of 
Thessaly, put him at the mercy of the German Emperor. 
The wonder is, considering the conditions, not that 
Lord Salisbury did so little, but that he did so much. 
Now that things have been settled on the basis that 
Greece is to assign revenues sufficient to pay the 


interest on both loans, and to assign them to a Com- 





mission which will represent not merely the bondholders 
but the Powers—each Power is to name one of these 
men in possession—it becomes necessary to inquire 
what sort of government will Greece possess in the 
future. In theory, no doubt, the government will 
go on as now. In reality, it will be government by the 
man in possession. You cannot, in a small country like 
Greece, give control over the chief sources of revenye 
without practically putting the government into the 
hands of the international Commission. Unless Gregg 
has the luck to enter at once upon a period of great 
prosperity, which is almost unthinkable, it is more thaa, 
likely that the Caisse de la Dette will gradually usurp. 
the functions of government. Some year the assigned 
revenue will not be sufficient to pay the coupon. At first 
the Greek Government will reply in effect : ‘ You have 
your pound of flesh; make it go as far as it will, but do 
not ask for more.’ That sounds conclusive, but Suppose 
the Caisse replies: ‘That would be all very well if yop 
allowed the assigned revenues to come in freely. But you 
do not do so. Instead, by the side-winds of legislation, 
you intercept part of what belongs to us; you encourage 
people to avoid payments, and you do not properly punish 
those who practise evasions.’ If, as is very probable in 
the case of a country like Greece, these complaints were 
true, it would not be a very long step to give a right of 
veto in all matters of revenue to the Caisse. But sucha 
right of veto would paralyse the government. Depend 
upon it, a nation with the brokers in its capital is no 
more free than is an individual who has to share the 
parlour with the man in possession. 

But perhaps it will be said that all this is much too 
pessimistic, and that the position of Greece may really 
improve under international control. Egypt, it will be 
urged, has gone ahead, not gone back, since the Caisse de 
la Dette was set up, and the same happy results may be 
expected in Greece. We fear that there is no foundation 
for this pleasant view. The analogy between Egypt and 
Greece is false. Egypt has improved not because of, but in 
spite of, the Caisse. What has made Egypt grow strong 
and prosper has been the English occupation. By their 
strenuous efforts Lord Cromer and the English financiers 
acting under him have been able year by year to give 
the Caisse its full pound of flesh. Hence there has been 
no excuse for interference, and English engineers, English 
administrators, English lawyers,and English soldiers have 
been able to devote themselves to the work of putting 
Egypt and the Egyptian Government on a sound basis. 
Yet even our sound administration and vigilance has only 
just prevailed to keep the members of the Caisse from 
meddling in the work of government. How can it be 
expected that a weak, inefficient, and impecunious 
Administration like that of Greece will be able to keep 
the Caisse in its place. We shall, then, in all probability 
see the Greek Kingdom “run” by its creditors. But we 
know what occurs in England when a great rural estate is 
held by mortgagees, whose only instruction to their agent is, 
“Whatever happens, you must get the interest money, 
and pay it regularly.” Something of the same kind 
is only too likely to happen in Greece under the rule 
of the man in possession. The one strong and vigorous 
institution in Greece will be an institution unable and 
by its constitution unwilling to take into consideration the 
human element in the problems that come before it. It 
will virtually be ruling Greece, but wherever the wel- 
fare of the people is concerned it will have deaf ears and 
blind eyes. It will have to answer all cries for time, or 
help, or redress by the demand for money down on the 
counter. Government by the man in possession armed with 
the force of all Europe is, indeed, one of the most per- 
fect devices ever invented for producing human misery. 
It will not, and it can not, come to good, because it 
does not rest upon a foundation sound in morals or 18 
policy. Even granted that the Greeks acted wrongly 
and faithlessly as regards their old Debt—there is another 
side to the matter, but for the moment we will take 
the bondholders’ view—by what right does Europe 
interfere between debtor and creditor? The contract 
was not one to which Europe was privy in any way, 
nor was the possibility of an appeal to the European 
Concert considered by either side. Greece never said by 
implication to her creditors: ‘It is safe for you to lend 
because you know that Europe will force us to keep faith. 
On the contrary, the creditors knew that they ran a great 
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risk and that they had no security beyond the word of 
Greece. They took a high rate of interest because they 
had no guarantee. Europe, then, does not interfere as 
does the Court whose jurisdiction is tacitly acknowledged 
by private individuals when they contract a loan. Europe 
simply enters as the arbitrary protector of the rights of 
the moneylenders. Europe, that is, is not a Court giving 
judgment, but merely the private individual with a big 
stick who says to a debtor :—‘ That man says you owe him 
money. If you pay him at once and in full, I’ll call off 
the dog that is biting your lege. If not, the dog can go 
on worrying you. But I expect you’re likely to get tired 


before I do.’ 


THE RIOTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE world has once more been horrified by the 
T brutality with which law and order are maintained 
in the United States. Once more we have seen an armed 
party of Sheriff's deputies fire at close quarters into the 
thick of an unarmed crowd, and continue the slaughter 
even when the mob was dispersing in panic. It seems 
almost incredible to Englishmen that some twenty working 
men should be killed outright on a public highway, not 
because they were attempting to storm or fire a mine, to 
attack non-Unionists or to overcome the police, but 
merely because they were marching along a public high- 
way in a strike-procession, and did not disperse when they 
were ordered to doso. To Americans, however, the incident, 
though no doubt most sincerely regretted, appears the very 
natural outcome of the unrest and popular commotion 
caused by a great strike. How comes it that Americans 
seem so callous and so arbitrary about such occurrences, 
and allow them to take place with such terrible frequency ? 
It is absurd to say that the Americans are not a humane 
people. That they are humane, and that they love 
liberty, will be admitted by all whose minds are not hope- 
lessly prejudiced. In their hearts Americans no more 
like such massacres of men who are trying to sell their 
labour as dearly as they can than do our own people. Custom 
has possibly made them a little more indifferent about the 
taking of human life, and their invincible optimism 
doubtless allows all classes—those injured as well as those 
uninjured—to forget more easily than do Englishmen ; 
but in spite of that the American nation does, in reality, 
feel very deeply the terrible character of these shootings 
and harryings. But Americans, besides being extremely 
optimistic by nature, are also extremely fatalistic. If a 
typical American were asked what he was going to do 
about the scandals connected with the suppression of riot 
in America, he would, if he spoke freely, probably say :— 
‘Nothing can be done. It is very painful, no doubt, to 
have to shoot people; but we have to deal with a very 
rough and difficult population, and the only way is to be 
severe with them. Unless our respectable citizens occa- 
sionally turned out and gave these foreign strikers a lesson, 
we should have the whole country reduced to anarchy. 
Shooting, and shooting to kill, is the only way to maintain 
a decent respect for the law.’ 


With all due deference to American opinion, which we 
want to influence if we can, not to misrepresent, this is a 
wholly inadequate view of the situation. We entirely 
agree with the declaration that law and order must be 
maintained at all costs, and that if people commit 
outrages and break the peace they must, if necessary, 
be shot down, and shot down ruthlessly. What the 
Americans do not see is that they adopt a most in- 
effective machinery for putting down disorder, and one 
which is certain to produce the scandals which were 
witnessed in Pennsylvania a week ago. To put matters 
plainly, what the States want in their populous country 
districts is a well-trained, well-disciplined, well-paid, and 
well-led police. If they would only afford themselves 
that luxury there would not only be no sort of need for 
massacres like that at Hazleton, but a far better preserva- 
tion of lawand order. It is not the ferocity of the foreign 
emigrant, or the callousness of the Americans, or the 
terrible jeopardy of great interests, or, again, the greed of 
the capitalists, or the wiles of the demagogue, but simply 
and solely the absence of a trained police, which necessi- 
tates shooting men down as they are so often shot down 
in America. We do not hesitate to say that if Luzerne 
County had been in the charge of an experienced Chief 
Constable from an English or Scotch county, supported by 





a body of English police, he would have prevented disorder 
without recourse to the methods which the American 
Sheriff considered absolutely necessary. When an Eng- 
lishman expresses this opinion he is not speaking in the air, 
because exactly the same methods of preserving order 
were attempted here as those tried in America, and with 
exactly similar results. During the twenties and thirties 
of the present century strike riots and mobs were dealt 
with almost exactly as they are dealt with now in America. 
There was no organised and expert police force, and those 
who wished to riot were given a perfectly free hand up to 
a certain point,—that is, up to the point where they got on 
the nerves of the peaceful inhabitants and appeared to be 
threatening the foundations of public order. Then, as in 
America now, special constables were sworn in and armed, 
and the Yeomanry—answering to the Ameriean Militia— 
were called out. These amateur defenders of law and order 
invariably attempted to check disorder by what they 
called giving the scoundrels a lesson. When once they 
were sworn in or called out, their object was to give 
as sharp and quick a lesson as possible. They were 
grimly eager to get at the mob, the men whose vagaries 
had called them from their comfortable homes and 
put their lives very possibly in jeopardy; and they cared 
very little whether the mob was actually committing any 
illegal act when they encountered it. If they were not doing 
so then, they soon would be, and therefore the best thing 
was to act quickly and stop matters before they went too 
far. This is in shorthand the history of Peterloo, and 
of the other incidents of the kind that disgraced England 
at the beginning of the century. It was not till we got 
a really well organised police force, and maintained law 
and order thoroughly and consistently, and not merely 
spasmodically, that we were able to put an end to a state 
of things under which every strike carried with it the 
probability of bloodshed. If the States want, like us, to 
put down the scandal of bloodshed in peace time, they must 
follow our path. Their Deputy-Sheriffs and Militia, as 
used ours, fire so readily and with such deadly effect 
because they are in a panic. To begin with, they are 
summoned from their homes at great personal inconveni- 
ence. Next, they belong to a class which is extremely 
antagonistic to the strikers—the middle class, as we should 
say—farmers, small landowners, tradesmen, and the 
smaller capitalists. In a word, they are, as a rule, 
afraid of the mob. In the Eastern States, too, many of 
them are very little accustomed to the use of firearms. 
They see a howling mob in front of them ; they have heard 
all sorts of stories of the atrocities committed by strikers, 
of blacklegs pounded to a jelly, of dynamite thrown down 
mines, and of other outrages, and they believe that if they fall 
into the bands of the mob they will suffer the most dread- 
ful of deaths. They are ready, then, to adopt any excuse for 
giving the mob a lesson, for cowing them, that is. When 
once the notion, ‘If I don’t kill them they will kill me,’ 
takes possession of a man’s mind nothing but the most 
severe discipline will prevent him taking the earliest 
possible opportunity of using his rifle. But when undis- 
ciplined men influenced by such conditions as these are 
under the orders, not of an important and highly trained 
official, but of “a popularly elected officer,” who very 
often is acting in the interest of the capitalists, or who at 
any rate shares their views in regard to a struggle with 
Labour, one can understand that there is little chance of 
reasoning with or persuading a mob to disperse. The only 
idea of the panic-stricken Sheriff's deputies, for panic- 
stricken they are, even though they may be individually 
brave men, is to disperse the mob as quickly as possible. 

A body of well-trained soldiers or police would handle 
matters in a perfectly different manner. To begin with, 

police do not get wild with a mixture of rage and fear if 

they are stoned and hooted at by a mob for an hour or two. 

They know they are paid highly to receive such treatment, 

and they receive it as part of the day’s work. It is their 

business to stand things which the civilian amateur will 

say he would rather die than submit to. Again, a body 

of professional police are not intimidated by shoutings 

and threatenings and the waving of bludgeons. 

Discipline and the habit of relying on each other’s 

support have taught them that, though they are only 

one to ten or twenty, they will be able to hold their 

own as long as they stand firm. The Sheriff's 

deputy has no such feeling. He sees the mob getting 





angrier and more defiant, notes that they already 
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greatly outnumber his own force and that more men are 

uring in every moment, and concludes that unless 
o acts at once he will be swallowed up and destroyed. 
Again, the policeman is not eager to get the thing over 
and go home. He does not, of course, like a riot, but 
there is no special hurry in his case. His work will go on, 
whatever happens. Hence he and his leaders can, and do, 
show an infinity of patience, and patience, when it is real 
patience and not mere indecision, has a most depressing 
effect on amob. Lastly, and this is of the utmost im- 
portance, the police and their officers are trained to con- 
sider that their duty is not to favour either side in a row, 
but merely to prevent breaches of the peace. Therefore they 
are not open to the argument that a little firmness at this 
point will stop the whole thing and discourage the men 
completely. They will not oblige by showing the little 
firmness asked for unless the strikers have actually com- 
mitted breaches of the peace or lawless acts. The police 
fully expect to be abused by both sides for showing 
partiality, and, indeed, hardly feel satisfied unless they have 
earned a double reprobation. Certainly the capitalists 
here have no “pull” on the police. When the London 
Dock strike took place, though we had a Conservative 
Minister at the Home Office, the chief complaints made were 
from the employers, who declared that the police favoured 
the strikers and did not preserve order. What, in reality, 
the police did, and what they ought to do, was to act on 
Burke’s principle, “ We must bear with inconveniences 
till they fester into crimes.” They did not make any and 
every excuse for interfering, but only acted when there 
was a serious disturbance. Then, too, a trained police 
force gets to know the nature and character of mobs, to 
distinguish a dangerous from a harmless mob, and to 
recognise that while one mob needs a baton charge, 
another can only be tamed by calling in the aid of the 
soldier. But it is useless to labour the point. It is as 
clear as daylight that what a State like Pennyslvania 
wants is not a mere crowd of Deputy-Sheriffs, a set of 
irresponsible Pinkerton detectives hired by the capitalists, 
or a permanent private police force in their pay, but an 
impartial and well-organised body of constabulary, who 
can be depended upon to act not only with promptitude 
and energy, but also with discretion, and, above all, 
without panic. . That in time the people of the American 
States will realise this we do not doubt. Meantimethey have, 
we fear,a considerable crop of social difficulties to deal with, 
—difficulties which demand, above all things, an efficient 
police. There is another matter to which they must attend, 
the plan of suppressing strikes by injunction. To grant 
injunctions to prevent trespass and other acts which are 
illegal in any case may be sound enough. To grant, as 
one of the Courts has, an injunction so general that it 
amounts almost to a sentence of outlawry on men who 
merely try to get their fellow-workers to join in a strike 
is surely a great oppression. We are all for keeping up 
the powers of the Courts, but if injunctions such as those 
quoted in the Times of Monday are to be given freely 
by the American Courts, the right of combined action by 
the workmen will be in most serious peril. 





ENGLAND’S ISOLATION. 


n@ that the grouping of pieces upon the diplomatic 
chess-board has become definite and—till further 
orders—final, it is reasonable to take stock of the situa- 
tion and see how we like it. Europe is definitely split up 
into two camps; the great central wedge of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy running from north to south, with 
two heavy masses— Russia and France — threatening 
it on either flank,—threatening it, of course, in the 
most pacific, and, so far as Russia is concerned, 
almost apologetic, way, but still threatening. In this 
elaborate combination no place is found for England. 
That eccentric Power remains in the isolation 
which became so conspicuous in 1896. Yet a notice- 
able change has manifested itself in the tone with 
which the spokesmen, official or unofficial, of other 
countries discuss the position in which Great Britain finds 
herself. There is no longer the note of jubilation at our 


weakness, touched with a triumphant forecast of plunder ; 
there is no longer talk of combining to suppress the 
common enemy. For this change, as we believe, three 
good reasons have appeared. First, the impossibility of 
general combination, since nations no more than indi- 





viduals can act together unless the propensity to agree ig 
stronger than the propensity to differ ; secondly, the cir. 
cumstance that we prove to be a great deal. stronger than 
any one imagined; and, thirdly, the gradual awakening 
of European statesmen to the fact that we are no one’s 
enemy. Of these causes, the difficulty about combining, and 
the uncertainty that any possible combination would succeed 
in an attempt to crush us, have rendered our solita: 
position no longer contemptible in the eyes of Europe 
but rather highly respectable; and this is the sentiment 
which Prince Bismarck gave voice to the other day whea 
he said that the nagging of England had been carried too 
far. But further, it seems possible that foreign States 
view us with less jealousy because, with one exception 
they realise that we are not in their way, and do not mean 
to annoy them, so that our attitude bids fair to become 
not only respectable but popular. 

Candidly, can any one look at the history of Europe 
for the last eighteen or twenty months—since the Cleve. 
land Message and the German Emperor’s telegram—with- 
out seeing that England has gained all along the line? 
Our relations with the United States are no worse cer. 
tainly, and it is a tenable view that they are better, 
because America knows now that we will not fight with 
her except under the extremest provocation, and then only 
in bitterness of heart, but that certain kinds of provoca- 
tion may not be offered us with impunity. In Europe, if we 
have not made a friend we have at least recognised an 
enemy,—and that is always an element of strength. For 
the attention which was concentrated upon us we are 
beyond doubt indebted to the German Emperor. The 
immediate result of the growl which ran through Europewas 
an answering growl through the length and breadth of the 
British Empire. Public opinion at home on the necessity 
for armament received an excellent tonic, and it is not too 
much to say that the threat of European hostility assisted 
greatly in salving our decidedly embroiled position at the 
Cape, where no one is anxious to exchange English 
ascendency for German domination. From Canada and 
Australia came outspoken assurance of support; and the 
Jubilee, falling with singular timeliness, strengthened the 
feeling of national integrity, and fairly amazed other 
nations by the Spithead Review. One could almost see 
Europe rub its eyes and question if this was the senile 
decay, hastened by ill-gotten prosperity, that had been 
proclaimed to the universe. Things had, on the contrary, 
an awkward appearance of the strong man armed keeping 
his house to see that his goods were in peace; and the 
European Powers, if any had indulged the dream of 
a far-reaching partition, began to ask themselves whether 
this “ predatory people” were interfering with any one’s 
legitimate ambitions. Russian diplomacy is traditionally 
clear-sighted, and the course of the Greek war must have 
made it clear even to the obtuse that the policy of sup- 
porting the Turk would find few backers in this country. 
If Russia has a free hand towards Turkey she has 
nothing else to ask of England, and France, habitually 
suspicious, gradually became convinced that, after all, we 
did not intend a cowp de main onCrete. There was always 
the question of Egypt, where our ascendency was de- 
plorably solidified by the Nile campaign; but France 
knows very well that to raise the question of Egypt 
seriously is to raise the question of Tunis, and, setting 
apart the need for Biserta, Tunis happens to be the one 
French dependency which is doing well. Besides, in any 
war between England and an alliance of which France 
formed part the brunt of the sea fighting would fall on 
the French Navy, which, good as it is, would stand a poor 
chance of victory, and risk total annihilation. 

There remained Germany,—for between Austria and 
England there are no causes of quarrel, between Italy and 
England there are long-standing grounds of friendship. 
Germany undoubtedly had chestnuts to pull out of the 
fire,—South Africa, and, in a wild prospect, Australia also. 
But it soon became clear that if Germany wanted the 
chestnuts she must pull them out herself; and in a war 
with Germany we should hold all the trump cards. 
With France always watching for the revanche, Germany 
dare only engage in war with a certainty of winning. 
Nothing, therefore, came of the European menace to 
Great Britain except an increased preparedness in us 
against attack from one particular quarter. We remain 
as we were, without an ally; but, since the advantages, 
and even the moral duty, of attacking us were made 
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*, and we were not attacked, it would seem 
ay oy have made ourselves feared, if not respected. 
The European balance of power has had to adjust itself 
without reference to us; and that means simply that we 
are keepers of the peace of Europe. The accession of 
England to either side would upset the balance. If the 
Dual Alliance attacked Germany, England by joining it 
could strip her rival of every transmarine possession and 
destroy her commerce. If England joined Germany her 
fleet would neutralise the disadvantage which Germany 
would be under of confronting an attack on both 
flanks, by her ability to transport German troops 
and land them where they should be required. Bat 
there is no need of arguing to show that either of the great 
factions would welcome alliance with the preponderant 
naval Power; the fact is well illustrated by an article of 
M. de Lanessan’s in La Politique Coloniale, which points 
out, in the most disinterested way, that England has 
everything to gain from joining the Dual Alliance ; if we 
stand out we are menaced with a league of France, 
Russia, and Germany. This cat-and-dog combination 
may fairly be classed now among superannuated bogeys; 
and Continental statesmen know in their hearts that 
we are not to be coerced by such idle threats. The 
essential point is that we are not in the least likely 
to join either Alliance, unless we are attacked. For 
that reason Europe sees us without disquietude in a situa- 
tion which would menace the world’s rest if either France 
or Germany occupied it. We want peace, on moral and 
commercial grounds. Our people are a humanitarian 
eople who read newspapers, and they do not want the 
Lovers of wars brought to their breakfast-tables; they 
area trading people, and though many of them would 
gladly see the German commerce hampered—as any 
European war would hamper it—no British statesman 
dare “knock the heads of the Kings of Europe together ” 
to prevent Germany from underselling us. Not only 
would the nation account the proceeding immoral, but the 
best of our commerce desires simply open markets. 
Russia also wants peace, for steady development of her 
vast resources, but she is inevitably mixed up with France 
and Germany, and France and Germany do not want 
peace, they only dread war. Directly one is con- 
vinced of superiority, treaties will be like flax in 
the fire; and that preponderance could at once be 
given by the adhesion of England. Nine men out of ten 
in this country would, if the question were put to them, 
declare that it would pay us to join France and Russia 
and try to batter Germany; but scarcely one in the ten 
would vote for doing so. That is why Europe may be very 
well content to leave us in our isolation, not because we 
would not be good allies, but because we shall not use our 
position to intrigue. 





THE JEWISH MIGRATION TO ESSEX. 


DS gn tied anything is so interesting as a problem 

which must be explicable yet remains unexplained ; 
and the curious movement which has set in among the 
Jews of East London is none the less significant because 
no one can make out precisely what it signifies. Land in 
Essex, as every one knows, has almost ceased to command 
a rent for farming purposes, and a Mr. Varty, of Benfleet, 
decided to try the experiment of selling his estate of 1,200 
acres in lots for building. Benfleet is two stations short 
of Southend, something over thirty miles from London, and 
considerably over an hour by train; with its situation near 
the flat dyke-walled marshland it seems the last place that 
any one would wish to live in. However, to Mr. Varty’s 
delighted surprise, as one may imagine, a rush set in 
among Jews of the poorest class, many of them foreigners, 
who eagerly bid against one another in purchasing the 
small lots. The purchasers, according to a special report 
in the Daily Chronicle, are mostly tailors and bootmakers 
from the region between the Commercial Road and Mile 
End Road. But no inquiry can trace any organisation in 
the movement or any special impulse that should account 
for it; it is not even clear what is the object of pur- 
chasing. Has the word gone out among the community 
that land in Essex is worth buying? Is it an organised 
endeavour to create a boom in this estate? If so, what 
reasonable prospect have they of getting rid of their pur- 
chases? Or is it really that the Hebrews have suddenly 
sickened of their higgledy-piggledy existence, cramped 





together in London slums, a whole family in oné room, 
and have’ with one motion pressed out towards space 
and free air? But again, if so, where ‘ate the" houses 
to come from? Tailors’ and bootmakers’ journeymen 
do not, as a rule, own capital, and houses ¢dannot be 
put up cheaply under modern regulatioris, which insist 
upon brick or stone, with an adequate water-supply and 
complicated sanitary arrangements. ' 

It is one of the strangest things that we have heard of for 
along time; itis so like the Jews, and yet so unlike'them. 
Nothing could show more strongly the solidarity of this 
scattered race which spreads over Europe like a net, 
slack and’ jointless; but shake any corner of it and the 
remotest meshes tremble. Here you have the whole of a 
community existing under no organisation, and: hardly 
recognisable as separate, yet suddenly waking’ into 
united action,—not indeed into disciplined: movement, 
but moving with the blind rush of a crowd. So it has 
been in all time with the Jews; their bonds among them- 
selves are so strong that they do not need the framework 
of a distinct society to keep in touch with one another. 
But if it be really true that this sudden buying represents 
a revolt of the city-bred against the squalor of their life, 
the Jews are the last people in the world who ‘seemed 
likely to begin it. In all ages since the dispersion, they 
have been dwellers in cities, not tillers of the soil, unless 
by exception’; and century after century of the Ghetto has 
lowered their standard of comfort to the lowest com- 
patible with the usages of the country they lived in. That 
they of all East-Enders should suddenly make'a rush for 
green fields and clean air is little short of a ‘miracle; and 
it is impossible to refrain from connecting the movement 
—as, indeed, the Daily Chronicle does—with the unrest on 
the Continent that is turning their faces Zionwards. If 
we read the signs rightly, they all mean that the Hebrew 
community has at last taken thought for its position; 
that the attempt to draw the Jews back to Palestine is 
not so much an attempt to regain the Holy Land as to 
lift the Hebrew out of the Ghetto by an appeal to his 
religious and patriotic sentiments; in short, that a great 
determination is overspreading the Jewish community, 
beginning from the top, where there are men whose culture 
is as great as their power of the purse, that the Jew, who 
even in his lowest types keeps a certain tatial superiority, 
should be induced to shake off the habits of the Ghetto 
and purge and live cleanly like a gentleman. If this is 
so, and if this migration to Benfleet represents really a 
change of life attempted by a large class of the population, 
we trust that the richer Jews will see to it that guidance and, 
if necessary, funds shall not be lacking to give effect to the 
impulse. If the experiment could be made to answer, the 
most individualistic people in the world would have set 
the Socialists an invaluable example, and not the Jews 
only would profit, but England would be greatly the 
gainer. 

For just consider what the change would mean. These 
people belong, we presume, to the class who do piecework 
in their own houses, and who, by the natural tendency of 
trades to group themselves together, are concentrated in 
one part of London. For one working tailor or bootmaker 
to go to Benfleet would simply mean the abandonment of his 
trade,—he has not capital enough to start for himself. But 
they propose simply to shift a whole colony of these trades 
to a place where they hope to get a house for the same rent 
as they have been paying fora room. If there are two or 
three thousand working tailors and bootmakers at Benfleet 
it will pay the employers to put themselves in touch with 
that community. Besides, it stands to common-sense that 
clothing made in a country village is less likely to acquire 
infection than what is stitched together ina reeking slum. 
Already a good many people interest themselves in the 
conditions under which, for instance, bread is baked; and 
not a few would be glad to know that the coat they get 
from their tailor has not been put together in Whitechapel. 
Society has everything to gain, in the first place, by a 
clearance made in any of those human warrens which are 
chiefly inhabited by the Jewish poor; and secondly, 
by having the clothes which it is going to wear 
made under decently sanitary conditions. For that 
reason we think that an experiment of this impor- 
tance should not be left just to take its own course, 
It may, of course, iead to disastrous failure, but we 
cannot help feeling some confidence in the Israelites’ 
instinct for what will pay. But if these people are 
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or le they will, like all poor people, be fleeced unmerci- 
Fall Pr Sis anh, the ne ht unlikely to be left to the 
tender mercies of a building society ; and the speculative 
builder who puts money into a scheme of this kind will 
naturally realise that he is running a chance of fiading row 
upon row of houses in a by no means popular neighbour- 
hood thrown empty on his hands. Therefore he will extort 
the last penny of rent or interest,and economise to the utter- 
most in building materials. A Baron Hirsch might finance 
the whole thing, and probably make a decent return on his 
money, while doing bis people and society a great service. 
There is also the water company to be reckoned with, and to 
judge by recent experience the water companies in their 
dealings with poor neighbourhoods need the restraining 
hand of the State. The local authorities may be 
trusted, one would hope, not to put inseparable obstacles 
in the way. They will, of course, forbid wood or 
iron houses—for the building trade has to be con- 
sidered—and will thus double or treble the necessary 
initial outlay. But with half Essex ready to go out 
of cultivation, it is reasonable to suppose that any 
one who has any interest in the county will gladly 
see this waste land converted into a receptacle for 
the overflow from over-crowded parts of London. For, 
be it observed, Benfleet will not be a suburb; it will 
be a distinct community, like that of a North-Country 
manufacturing town, planted down in the open country. 
North-Country towns grow up about a mine or a factory, 
but tailoring has hitherto been one of the parasite trades 
of a great centre. But we can see no earthly reason why 
a community of tailors should not thrive in the country, 
and we can see plenty of reasons why they should thrive. 
With the habitation would come naturally tillage of small 
plots producing food for home consumption. The com- 
plaint of modern life is our centralisation: twenty trades 
crushing together to one nucleus and each driving up 
house-rent. . The single artisan has no choice but to 
submit, and live where he can get the work in spite 
of high rent and bad lodging. But here are the Jews 
attempting by the wholesale migration of a trade to 
take trade with them to a spot where house-room is to 
be had for, low rent, and under decent conditions. 
It seems the act of practical wisdom. Some of them pro- 
pose to become market-gardeners, having been tillers of 
the soil in Russia or Germany. But for the most part 
we hope they are, and will remain, artisans, living, as 
the Socialist ideal requires, not in tenement rookeries, 
but in houses and garden-plots of their own. According 
to the Jewish Chronicle, certain obstacles stand in their 
way; the tithes are not redeemed, roads are lacking, 
and the water company require a guarantee. It would 
be ten thousand pities if any one of these compara- 
tively trifling hindrances were allowed to interfere with 
the development of a scheme which, theoretically at 
any rate, promises so much. The tithe is certainly a 
bogey which could be laid with very little manage- 
ment. 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN TRADE WITH 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


A FEW months after taking office as Colonial Secre- 
tary, Mr. Chamberlain issued a circular despatch to 
the Governors of British Colonies requesting information 
with regard to the alleged displacement of British by 
foreign-made goods in Colonial markets. The replies to 
this inquiry are contained in a Blue-book which has just 
been published. They are summarised and brought 
into focus in an introductory Memorandum by Mr. C, 
Alexander Harris, which was printed in full in Wednes- 
day’s Times. It is a very interesting and suggestive paper, 
and will do much to enhance the value of what ought to 
prove one of the most serviceable investigations ever insti- 
tuted by a British Minister. Unquestionably it shows 
that the subject demands the very earnest attention of 
British manufacturers. For unless it cau be proved that 
the element of accident enters into the returns very much 
more largely than, having regard to the great and diversi- 
fied field which they cover, appears at all likely, they must 
be accepted as pointing toa really serious decline in the 
hold possessed by British goods of Colonial markets, 
The period dealt with by the returns covered the years 
1884.94 inclusive, and the years taken in order to illustrate 
the progress or falling-off in foreign competition are 1884, 








1889, and 1894. The articles dealt with, under Mr 
Chamberlain’s instructions, were only those of which the 
total importation in each Colony was substantial (not less 
than £500), and of which, at the same time, the foreign 
importation exceeded 5 per cent. of the total importation 


‘of the commodity. Even under these limitations the 


proportion in value of the total importation into the 
Colonies, to which the present returns relate, is about 
38 per cent. That appears to afford, as Mr. Harris 
claims, a sufficiently broad basis for conclusions deserving 
attention. It certainly presents a field sufficiently large 
to make the declining tendency visible within it a subject 
of by no means agreeable contemplation. In 1884, 1899, 
and 1894 the aggregate values of the goods in which 
foreigners competed in the markets of our Colonial posses. 
sions, excluding India, were, respectively, £58,063,296, 
£56,490,249, and £49,911,872, and the values of the com. 
peting imports from foreign countries into those possessions 
were £14,926,086, £15,717,021, and £15,912,822, givinga 
rising foreign percentage of 25°71, 27°82, and 31°88. But 
that is not all. The operation of the Merchandise 
Marks Acts is believed to have had a good deal to 
do in causing the apparent increase of foreign im. 
portations. But “an examination of the reports which 
accompany the returns reveals a general opinion in 
the Colonies that the importation of foreign -made 
goods has increased in a much larger ratio than ig 
shown by the returns, which notice only the port of ship. 
ment; while it is clear that in particular lines in certain 
Colonies there has been a rapid increase in the percentage 
of the imports from foreign sources of supply...... In 
particular classes of goods the foreigner now, in some 
cases, does more than 50 per cent. of a trade which a few 
years ago was admittedly British.” Among the leading 
instances of this kind of displacement are mentioned such 
facts as these:—In carriages and waggons the United 
States have increased their trade to South Africa about 
twentyfold in the period under review, and instead of 
20 per cent., hold more than 50 per cent. of that trade. To 
Victoria the United States now send 80 per cent. of the 
hammers imported into that Colony, and the United 
States and Germany provide 66 per cent. of the “im- 
plements of industry” imported by Tasmania. In New 
Zealand Germany has obtained almost a monopoly of the 
trade in musical instruments, and the same country has 
increased her sale of “ biscuits and bread” to the Straits 
Settlements fivefold in the decade under review, and now 
has 50 per cent. of that trade. In the cases just men- 
tioned the alarming advance made by the foreign 
producer is only too well indicated. But Mr. Harris’s 
Memorandum also gives a painfully long table of 
other commodities in regard to which the foreign 
is displacing the British manufacturer—to what ex- 
tent is not stated—in one or more Colonial markets, 
and specifies both the countries by which the dis- 
placing article is furnished, and the reasons for 
which it is said to be preferred to those of British origin. 
The commodities in question are of the most diverse kinds. 
Thus “ apparel and slops” from Germany are said to be 
preferred in New South Wales, Victoria, and Sierra 
Leone because they are “ cheaper and more serviceable.” 
In Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Victoria, and South 
Australia, Belgian firearms are taken in preference to 
those of British make because they are cheaper and more 
“showy.” Belgian candles, again, are preferred at Hong- 
kong and in the markets served from that port, and in 
New South Wales, as being “decidedly cheaper ” than the 
British article. Clocks and watches from the United 
States are preferred in the Leeward Islands and South 
Australia, from Germany in South Africa, and from Ger- 
many and Japan in the Straits Settlements; and the 
reasons of preference mentioned are that the foreign-made 
articles are of “cheaper make, more attractive, more 
artistic, better looking.” “Cheaper and more showy” 
cotton goods from Germany and the United States are 
preferred in the Straits Settlements and British Honduras. 
German cutlery is taken, because cheaper, in the Straits 
Settlements and Lagos, and, on the other hand, fine 
woollen goods from Germany are preferred on account of 
their better designs in the Straits Settlements and 
Tasmania, though in heavier goods there is not much 
competition with the British maker in the Colonial 
markets. Chemical products from Germany, again, are 
preferred in New South Wales because they are “ better 
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manufactured, apparently depending on more skilled 
knowledge.” 

The extracts we have made are enough to show that no 
one description of cause can be said to account exclusively, 
if even predominantly, for the displacement of British 

oods in Colonial markets which has been going on in 
the period reviewed by the replies to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
despatch. In classifying them Mr. Harris shows himself 
definitely of opinion that cheapness is the chief factor in 
producing the preference shown by Colonial purchasers 
for the products of Germany, Belgium, and the United 
States. There will probably be a widespread disposition 
among British manufacturers to consider ihat the cheap- 
ness in question goes with umserviceableness, and is 
therefore more or less in the nature of a fraud, which 
will in no long time be found out. And when superior 
“finish ” is mentioned as one of the chief means by which 
the foreign manufacturer wins the preference of the 
British colonist, the ousted British producer will, in many 
cases, be inclined to consider that such finish is merely 
making a fine art of cheating. Indeed, the British 
roducer often seems to hold that there is a certain 
ethical impropriety in making a very cheap article 
attractive. It is impossible not to recognise that this 
state of mind is connected with what has been one of the 
main elements of strength in the manufacturing position 
of this country. The belief that the article made in 
England was sure to be what it professed to be has been 
a pillar of British trade. No one can desire that this 
character should be lost, or can doubt that in the long 
run honesty will prove the best policy from the point of 
view of national commerce. Even in the present returns, 
and elsewhere, there are cases recorded in which the cheap 
foreign imitation of a good British article, as cutlery, for 
example, after having obtained a temporary vogue, has 
been found out for the imposture that it was, and the 
errant Colonial customer has reverted to the home 
manufacturer. And it may reasonably be hoped that 
more and more of such exposures will take place with like 
results. But it would be a very grave error, as Mr. 
Harris's Memorandum plainly shows, for British 
manufacturers, or British workmen either, generally 
to suppose that the results of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
inquiry merely illustrate the temporary rewards enjoyed 
by ingenious and more or less fraudulent imitators, whose 
ultimate, and probably even early, discomfiture may be 
calmly awaited. The fact is far otherwise. After all, if 
British colonists or any other customers definitely prefer 
cheap and smartly got-up goods, whether in cutlery, 
hardware, clothing material, or ready-made clothes, which 
they know will not wear, there is no moral reason why 
the British manufacturer should not oblige them, unless— 
and that, of course, is a very important proviso—he cannot 
do so without treating his workpeople unjustly. Further, 
it is for the workpeople, in their Unions, to consider how far 
it is worth their while to make their employers lose trades, 
and with them the power to give certain classes of employ- 
ment, through rigid inflexibility as to the rates of wages. 
It may be worth their while sometimes, but by no means 
always, and steps tending to such a result should not be 
taken without full consideration. It is important, both 
for manufacturers and workmen here, to remember that 
the Colonial markets are very largely composed of persons 
whose fortunes are “on the make,” and who, hoping and 
expecting to be much better off a few years hence than 
they are now, see in cheapness, especially when com- 
bined with attractive get-up, a merit distinctly superior 
to that of durability. That state of the Colonial markets 
will continue for many years, and though the proportion 
of persons with large incomes will steadily increase, it 
would, in our judgment, be a rash thing for the British 
manufacturer to await the growth of that class and 
neglect the at present very numerous class to whom 
well-finished cheapness is the present summum bonum. 
And why should a cheap article not be well-finished ? 
The prejudice to the contrary is partly, we fear, snobbery, 
if mainly perverted Puritanism. Everything should be 
made as well as it can be for the money, and as nice- 
looking. This complaint about want of finish from the 
Colonies is, as Mr. Harris points out, only another side of 
the complaint of want of flexible adaptiveness to the needs 
of markets, which is an old defect of the conservative 
English character. A commercial country must provide 
what its customers want, not what it is pleased to think 








they ought to want. We believe that in some branches of 
British manufacture—of the worsted trades, for example— 
the lessons of adversity have to no small extent been learned. 
There have been great improvements of late in the get-up 
and in the packing of British goods. There have been 
important developments in the capacity and the readiness 
of manufacturers to turn from one line of production to 
another when new fashions or new habits make changes 
necessary. But there is a great deal yet to be learned in 
this way. There is a great deal to be done in the improve- 
ment of the artistic capacity both of employers and em- 
ployed, and in the development of the application of science 
to industry. There are still a good many people, both masters 
and workmen, whoscoff openly, or in their hearts, at technical 
instruction, and believe in the eternal predominance of 
the purely “ practical” man. The returns to which we have 
called attention should do a great deal to kill this essen- 
tially stupid spirit, which must die altogether if the per. 
manent prosperity of British industry is to be assured. 





CARDINAL VAUGHAN AND THE LAMBETH 
CONFERENCE. 


ONTROVERSIALISTS do not always know the 
virtue of reserve. They heap together arguments 
of various degrees of force, and forget that the stronger 
are quite as likely to suffer from the neighbourhood of the 
weaker as the weaker are to gain by the presence of the 
stronger. Cardinal Vaughan seems to us to have fallen 
into this mistake in his address at Ebbesfleet on Monday. 
His object, of course, was to establish the claim of the 
Roman Hierarchy in England to be the true successors of 
St. Augustine. They cannot, indeed, show the material 
evidence of this descent which is afforded by continuity 
of possession. The throne of St. Augustine, the 
Cathedral of St. Augustine, the title of St. Augustine 
belong to others. There is an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to-day as there was in Augustine’s time, and he sits 
in the Church which has taken the place of the earlier 
Church which Augustine founded. But this Archbishop 
is not Cardinal Vaughan; and when the Cardinal says 
Mass at Canterbury it is in a humbler edifice than the 
Cathedral. It is only natural, then, that the Cardinal 
should wish, on an occasion like that of Monday, to rebut 
the evidence of buildings and titles. He is convinced 
that he himself—not the Archbishop of Canterbury—has 
the right to trace back his spiritual lineage to the 
Apostle of the English people, and he is anxious that 
the world outside should admit the validity of his preten- 
sions, however cheap they may hold their importance. 


Now the stoutest Anglican must acknowledge that 
Cardinal Vaughan has at his command a very powerful 
primd-facie argument. Augustine came here not of his 
own will, but at the bidding of Pope Gregory, and the 
Pontifical chair is filled to-day by an undoubted successor 
of Pope Gregory. Consequently, the first impulse of any 
one suddenly invited to pass judgment on the respective 
claims of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster to speak in Augustine’s name 
would be to ask,—Which of them is recognised by the 
Pope? Leo XIII. sits in Gregory’s seat; which does he 
regard as the true representative of the man whom 
Gregory sent forth? Here, at all events, the Cardinal is 
on firm ground. He has a letter from Leo XIE. in which 
the Pope of to-day recalls the work of the Pope of thirteen 
centuries ago, and congratulates the English Roman 
Catholics on their “ union with the centre ot unity,” with 
that same Roman Pontiff from whom “ Augustine and 
the other Apostles of Britain received their office and 
authority.” There is an answer, no doubt, to the 
argument founded on this “union with the centre 
of unity,” but it is an argument which needs answer- 
ing, an argument that cannot be allowed to lie un- 
noticed. Why, then, does Cardinal Vaughan, with this 
stout sword in his hand, trouble himself to talk of 
singing the same litanies to the same chant, of wearing 
the same pallium, of using this or that ceremony which 
Augustinealso used? These things, as Cardinal Vaughan 
would be the first to admit, are mere accidents. The 
Anglican Church might copy Augustine in every one of 
these particulars—in a good many Churches, indeed, the 
imitation is already pretty close—and yet not be a bit 
nearer “the centre of unity,” and it is surely a tactical 
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mistake to treat similarity in accidents as a foundation 
for serious reasoning. 

When we say that there is an answer to the Papal 
argument ‘we have no intention of submitting to our 
readers a refutation of the Papal claims. What we mean 
is simply that the truth of these claims must be proved 
before the fact that Augustine conceded them can be used 
to show that the Archbishop of Westminster is, and the 
Archbishop.of Canterbury is not, the legitimate successor 
of Augustine. The close connection of the former with 
the Pope and the entire severance of the latter from the 
Pope are not of themselves sufficient to decide this point. 
If the. Papal claims are unfounded, the Church of England 
is right in rejecting them, and there is no ground for 
supposing that Augustine, had he lived in the sixteenth 
century instead of in the sixth, would not have rejected 
them, just as his successor, Cranmer, rejected them. 
Cardinal: Vaughan, of.course, is perfectly assured on this 
point, and speaking to an assembly of his fellow Roman 
Catholics, he. had a perfect right to recall the original 
association between Rome and Canterbury, and to dwell 
on-the transfer of that association to the new See which 
Pius IX. set up in place of Canterbury. All we contend 
is that the continuance of the association in the case of 
the Anglo-Romans, and its severance in the case of Angli- 
cans, is a fact, not an argument. If the association can 
be shown to be necessary, then its presence or absence 
becomes an argument. Until it is shown to be necessary, 
the fact that one Archbishop has maintained it, while the 
other has abandoned it, proves nothing as to their identity 
with the Church which Augustine founded. 

Cardinal Vaughan attaches very great importance to 
Resolution 34 of:the Lambeth Conference. “ It narrows,” 
he says, “‘the controversy between Anglicans and Catholics 
to a single point.” It “sets aside certain popular 
theories which have hithertv served only to obscure the 
real issue.” By “narrowing the controversy” the Cardinal 
means that there is no longer any need to prove to 
Anglicans “that the unity manta | by Christ among 
Christians” is not “that invisible unity which Protestants 
say ’—and for that matter, we suspect, which Cardinal 
Vaughan himself would say—“binds all good men 
together.” The Lambeth Resolution goes much further 
than this. It declares that “the divine purpose of 
visible unity among Christians” is “a fact of Revelation.” 
God did not mean Christians to be visibly separate, he 
meant them to be visibly united. This is the position of 
the Lambeth Conference, and undoubtedly it does narrow 
the controversy between the two Churches. They are 
agreed as to the aspect which Christendom ought to 
present; they only differ as to the character and cause 
of the very different aspect which it does present. 
The “peculiar High-Church theory” which Cardinal 
Vaughan thinks so mischievous is the theory that “the 
Church of Christ is made up of three branches, the 
Anglican, the Greek, and the Latin,” and this theory, he 
declares, the Lambeth Resolution “condemns and rules 
out of Court,” because it “declares that the unity must be 
a visible unity, whereas these three branches...... 
form visibly separated, antagonistic, and independent 
bodies,” The Cardinal, as it seems to us, first mistakes 
the purport of the theory, and then mistakes the bearing 
of the Resolution. No one has ever pretended that the 
division of the Church into Anglican, Greek, and Latin is 
more than a description of a state of things actually 
existing. Such a description implies no opinion whatever 
as to the cause or legitimacy of this state of things. It is 
not, of course, a description which Cardinal Vaughan can 
adopt, because in his view only one of these three parts 
can properly be called the Church of Christ. But for any 
one who is not prepared to accept the Roman doctrine on 
this point it serves the purpose sufficiently well. Nor 
does the Lambeth Resolution embody any condemnation 
of it. That Resolution does not “declare that the unity 
must be a visible unity ;” it only says that visible unity 
among Christians is a part of the divine purpose. 
So it is a part of the divine purpose that brethren 
should dwell together in unity and that nations 
should live at peace with one another. If we proclaim 
this as the divine rule for families and among peoples, 
are we forbidden to recognise that, as a matter of fact, 
brothers do sometimes quarrel and nations do some- 
times go to war with their neighbours. The divisions of 
Christendom are a fact, and in so far as the Lambeth 
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Resolution notes that they are a lamentable fact, incon. 
sistent with the divine purpose, it does bring the Bishops 
who agreed to it nearer to Cardinal Vaughan. But it 
says nothing, and was meant to say nothing, as to the 
cause of the fact.or as to the distribution of the responsi- 
bility created by it. Cardinal Vaughan would trace it to 
the wilful revolt of non-Roman Christendom. The 
Lambeth Conference would. trace it to the extravagant 
pretensions of Roman Christendom. To the closing u 
of this, the real gulf between Lambeth and the Vatican 
the Resolution contributes nothing. ; 








GHOSTS AND THE BALANCE OF DOUBT. 


N@ the least strange of the many strange things 

connected with what is roughly classed as “the 
supernatural ”—ghosts, wraiths, second-sight, hauntings, and 
the like—is “the balance of doubt,” or “the hovering faith,” 
as Addison called it, which is almost always the result 
of a fair-minded and conscientious examination of such 
facts as are available. One set of people, who do not 
examine the facts at all, are very cocksure in the negative 
direction. Another’ set, who also do not examine the facts 
but swallow any and every supernatural legend, are equally 
positive in the other. Those, héwever, who neither take 
up the pack-of-nonsense attitude on the one hand, nor on 
the other adopt the trivialities of the spiritualists and 
ghostmongers wholesale, but try to judge reported facts 
about ghosts as they do reported facts about other mani- 
festations and phenomena, almost always arrive at a balance 
of doubt. Mr. Andrew Lang is one of these. No man has 
taken more trouble than he has to consider and estimate at 
its true value the literature of ghostly manifestations. With 
great skill and care he has hunted up the origins of most 
of the famous ghost-stories of other times, and in not a few 
instances has shown that, whether true or false, the received 
explanations of the phenomena will not hold water. For 
example, in regard to the Wesley ghost, he has proved that the 
story cannot possibly be dismissed as a piece of practical 
joking indulged in by Hetty Wesley, and that the evidence 
alleged to point to her complicity will not bear examination. 
But when Mr. Lang comes to sum up the general resalts of 
his investigations, as he does in the preface to the very in- 
teresting book, “ Dreams and Ghosts,” which he has just 
published with Messrs. Longmans, he cannot go further than 
the balance of doubt of which we speak :—“ The author has 
frequently been asked, both publicly and privately: ‘Do you 
believe in ghosts?’ One can only answer: ‘How do you 
define a ghost?’ I do believe, with all students of human 
nature, in ‘hallucinations of one, or of several, or even 
of all the senses. But as to whether such hallucina- 
tions, among the sane, are ever caused by psychical 
influences from the minds of others, alive or dead, not com- 
municated through the ordinary channels of sense, my mind 
is in a balance of doubt. It is a question of evidence.” This 
passage will, no doubt, be a considerable disappointment to the 
professed spiritualists, for in the course of much of his writing 
Mr. Lang seems to lean strongly in favour of the ghosts. 
That, however, is not really a fair way of putting his position. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that he takes more 
pleasure in upsetting the explanation of a ghost-story than 
in upsetting the ghost-story itself. But after all, this is 
perhaps the attitude of mind most wanted at the moment. 
People are extraordinarily credulous as to explanations of 
ghost-stories. Almost anything has been considered good 
enough to explain a ghost-story; and a jumble of wrong dates, 
irrelevant facts, and “scientific laws,” invented ad hoc by 
the explainer, are usually accepted as perfect solutions of 
problems which, whatever their real nature, require patient 
and careful consideration. To say, for example, that Mr. 
Emith probably confused the dates in his mind, that in the 
early morning it is very easy to mistake the housemaid for 
a General in full uniform, and that the “ well-known” laws of 
optics and acoustics will account for anything else that is 
strange in the story, is to explain nothing whatever. 

If, however, it were only Mr. Andrew Lang’s mind which was 
in “a balance of doubt” we should not, of course, regard 
the fact as so very strange and remarkable. The fact that 
asingle individual, however able, cannot make up his mind, but 
suspends his judgment, is not necessarily important. What is 
significant is that Mr. Lang’s attitude is exactly the attitude 
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of so many of the wisest minds in various ages. There is 
nothing whatever new in Mr. Lang’s balance of doubt. It is, 
indeed, because it is so common a commonplace that we attach 
importance to it. Before the eighteenth century—or shall 
we say up till the last quarter of the seventeenth—most men, 
learned and unlearned, believed in ghosts. Practically, it was 
not a matter about which there were two opinions. Then 
came the age of science, and almost immediately witches, and 
ghosts, and hauntings, and magic became ridiculous and 
absurd. The intellectual fashion set dead against the super- 
natural. Yet still the men of strongest jadgment and widest 
mind maintained the balance of doubt. Take Addison at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Here are his actual 
words on the subject of the supernatural :—“ There are some 
opinions in which a man should stand neuter, without 
engaging his assent to one side or the other. Such a hover- 
ing faith as this, which refuses to settle upon any determi- 
pation, is absolutely necessary in a mind that is careful to 
avoid errors and prepossessions. When the arguments press 
equally on both sides in matters that are indifferent to us, 
the safest method is to give up ourselves to neither.” This is 
from the paper in the Spectator which describes the witch. 
In the paper on the haunted avenue he makes great fun of 
the cock-and-bull stories told by the footman and the milk- 
maid. When, however, he comes to the general question his 
attitude is almost exactly that of Mr. Lang:—“I should not 
have been thus particular upon these ridiculous horrors, did 
not I find them so very much prevail in all parts of the 
country. At the same time, I think a person who is thus 
terrified with the imagination of ghosts and spectres much 
more reasonable than one who, contrary to the reports of all 
historians, sacred and profane, ancient and modern, and to 
the traditions of all nations, thinks the appearance of spirits 
fabulous and groundless. Could not I give myself up to this 
general testimony of mankind, I should to the relations of 
particular persons who are now living, and whom I cannot dis- 
trust in other matters of fact.” So much for the widest-minded 
man of the early part of the eighteenth century. When we come 
to the middle period of the same epoch we find the strongest 
intellect of the age also in a balance of doubt. Dr. Johnson, 
though positive in almost every other opinion, could 
not make up his mind on the ghost question. Though he 
could not, like John Wesley, accept ghosts as indisputable, 
he entirely refused to regard them as impossible phenomena. 
His general attitude was summed up in the following sen- 
tence: “It is wonderful that five thousand years have 
now elapsed since the creation of the world, and still it 
is undecided whether or not there has ever been an 
instance of the spirit of any person appearing after death. 
All argument is against it; but all belief is for it.” He 
put his view again much in the same way when discussing 
the ghost at Newcastle-on-Tyne in which John Wesley had 
expressed his belief. Dr. Johnson refused to believe in the 
trath of the story, and declared that Wesley had not taken 
sufficient trouble to investigate the matter :—‘“‘I am sorry 
that John did not take more pains to inquire into the 
evidence for it.’ Miss Seward (with an incredulous smile) : 
‘What, Sir! about a ghost?’ Johnson (with solemn 
vehemence) : ‘ Yes, Madam : this is a question which, after five 
thousand years, is yet undecided; a question, whether in 
theology or philosophy, one of the most important that can 
come before the human understanding.’” One might multiply 
plenty of modern instances to back up Johnson’s plea for the 
importance of the subject, but that is really not necessary, 
for, as we have said, Mr. Lang is only the latest exponent of 
what has become a commonplace, the balance of doubt in regard 
tosupernatural phenomena. It is certainly a most strange and 
curious fact in regard to matters which have always occupied 
80 great an amount of attention that the wiser minds should still 
be hopelessly undecided. Probably the explanation of this 
fact is to be found in that dread of the supernatural with which 
we dealt a few weeks ago. That instinctive dread, implanted 
in almost all minds, has set an almost insuperable barrier to 
the proper investigation of supernatural phenomena. What 
advance should we have obtained in the science of botany if 
the investigation of stamens and pistils caused a sense of 
dread and horror, and confused and perplexed the intelligence ? 
Dr. Johnson used to dwell upon another difficulty. “The 


question simply is, whether departed spirits ever have the 
power of making themselves perceptible tous; a man who 
thinks he has seen an apparition, can only be convinced him- 








self; his authority will not convince another, and his convic- 
tion, if rational, must be founded on being told something 
which cannot be known but by supernatural means.” This was 
not an adequate view of the difficulty. If only we could finda 
sufficiently large number of cases in which:men had been sure 
that they were in touch with the supernatural, their authority 
should convince us. The problem, then, is to investigate the 
alleged examples of supernatural appearances, and to see if 
enough can be found to bear the tests applicable to other 
forms of evidence. It cannot be said that as yet anything likea 
sufficiency of sound and trustworthy cases has been produced. 
At the same time, we are inclined to admit that enough curious 
and “odd facts,” to use Mr. Balfour’s phrase, have already 
been put on record to justify systematic study. Enough, that. 
is, has been done by those who are investigating on the lines 
of the Psychical Society to make it worth while for them to 
proceed. Very possibly nothing will come of it all, but at any 
rate there is a primd-facie case. There is also this further 
excuse for the investigation. In hunting for ghosts the 
Psychical Researchers may very possibly hit on facts of 
importance in other and allied regions of scientific investiga- 
tion. The men who searched for the philosopher’s stone did 
not find it, but they gained much important knowledge in the- 
field of chemistry. The Psychical Society may not run down 
a genuine ghost or haunted house, but in the pursuit they 
may very likely develop our knowledge of the human mind 
and its functions and powers. 


But though we have no objection to investigation, and 
agree with Mr. Lang when he says “assuredly God put us 
into a world of phenomena and gave us inquiring minds,” we 
do not fail to recognise the great dangers that attend these 
investigations. Those dangers are not perhaps what our fore- 
fathers imagined, but they are none the less real. Satan may 
not seize the man who draws the veil that shrouds a forbidden 
world, but undoubtedly inquiries into the- supernatural, 
unless conducted in a careful, a reasonable, arid a knowledge- 
able spirit, are apt to demoralise the mind. The man who 
inquires, not because he wants more light on what he agrees 
with Dr. Johnson to be an all-important subject, but 
because he wants excitement and novelty, is almost certain 
to be injured by his researches. The analogy between these 
investigators and those who examine into the phenomena 
of disease is fairly exact. The doctor is not harmed, 
because he pursues his inquiries 'in the proper spirit. The 
amateur is, because he only wants to satisfy a morbid 
curiosity. The doctor learns not to be ‘horrified and de- 
moralised by the appalling records of pathology, and of the 
“abhorred dexterity of surgeons.” The layman who dabbles in 
medical books is almost certain to become a hypochondriac. 
Those, then, who undertake to investigate the phenomena of 
the supernatural should investigate thoroughly, and in a 
wise and liberal and reasonable spirit. Those who do not care 
to give themselves up thoroughly to the inquiry should 
keep their hands and brains off. They will not elucidate 
anything by their amateur efforts, but merely prevent true 
results. Dabbling in psychical investigation presents a real 
danger, and those who wish to keep a sane and well-balanced 
mind will forbear personal inquiry, unless they have both a 
special aptitude and a real desire for a whole-hearted study of 
the phenomena. The matter is eminently one forthe expert, and 
thus only for those who sincerely mean to make themselves ex- 
perts. The consideraticn of the general conclusions and results 
of the experts is, of course, another matter. All who desire may 
deal with these as they deal with the general results of 
medical science in regard to cancer or consumption. What 
they should avoid is a half-and-half study either of ghosts or 
of tubercles. 





FIRELIGHT. 


N elderly lady, in other respects Inxurious enough 
remorselessly blocks up her fireplace with mirrors 
ferns, grasses, and other incongruous impediments from 
May till October lst; and with May back come the mirrors. 
Without wishing to dogmatise so austerely as this dame, 
one rule at least should be laid down inflexibly. Hither 
light your fire or do not light it; but on no account suffer it 
to go out. Black coal with a lining of dingy newspaper is 
ugly enough, but it carries a hint of summer; a grate fall of 
dead ashes is the most depressing sight in the world. Beyond 
this principle, there is endless room for discussion. If you 
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do not light your fire, you will have the applause of con- 
science; it is an economy of sixpence, and you lighten the 
burden of your housemaid. Bat, while the case is still one 
for argument, if you do not light the fire, you will invariably 
regret it. It is then that one realises how much more the 
hearth is than the mere means of maintaining a certain tem- 
perature. In winter, it is to the room what the eyes are toa 
face,—one instinctively looks to it; it animates the whole. 
For a few days or weeks one has to unlearn the attitudes 
of winter; chairs seem to have a spirit in their legs 
that makes them face round to the vacant blackness; 
and if one is by oneself, neither book nor pipe, dog 
nor cat, will prevent a sensation of loneliness. There 
is no other inanimate thing—if indeed flame can be 
called lifeless—which keeps one company like a fire. The 
sea is too big; a running river, with the broken water which 
gives to fly-fishing its peculiar charm among sports, comes 
nearest perhaps to the flicker and the varying sound of fire, 
and a river certainly is company as you whip it for trout or 
salmon. But after all, a river goes on its own way unin- 
terrupted, singing its own song, in omne volubilis evum 
Voluble as the stream is, it will not converse with you; a fire 
you can poke, and it must answer to your mood. But even 
when left to itself it is never silent; there is always the faint 
crackle of fuel splitting, the faint crash of embers falling in, 
and the purring of flame. 

That is the great and eloquent superiority of British over 
foreign civilisation. Stoves are no doubt the sensible and 
scientific way of warming any given apartment; it takes 
stoves, or hot pipes, of some description to maintain that 
beautiful equality of temperature which reigns in the British 
Museum or an incubator. But who that has ever wintered 
abroad would not cheer to the echo Gibbon’s delightful phrase 
about substituting “the dull heat of a stove for the com- 
panionable brightness of a fire’? Open grates hold in them 
something of the free life of Nature; the hot embers, with 
their mystical shapes and patterns, appeal to the imagination 
like a sunset. Fire exhilarates the mind, while it warms 
the body; one has a definite something to be grateful 
to for heat. In one’s bedroom it is so delightful as 
to be worth keeping for an occasional luxury; except 
that it tempts one to sit up and look at it, instead 
of going to bed, particularly if it be, as fires in a bed- 
room ought ideally to be, of wood. For what one may 
call the poetic effect of a fireside there is nothing like logs. A 
big hall with a wide hearth, and a pine log or arm of oak 
blazing between the metal dogs, is one of the most covetable 
things on earth. Did not Scott instinctively realise this 
when he wrote :— 

* Ah, Clandeboye, thy friendly floor 
Slieve Donard’s oaks shall light no more” ? 

But as a matter of fact the logs are apt to need hot- 
water pipes in a discreet retirement to supplement them, 
if the hall is to be a happy resort to sit in. Peat has a 
charm of its own, and peat and wood combined make perhaps 
the most agreeable of all fires; but peat should not be 
severed from its native associations. For London coal is the 
thing; a little more grime makes so little difference; and as 
for anything that is not wood, peat, or coal, such as coke, 
gas, or patent fuel generally—as McAndrew says in Mr. 
Kipling’s poem—let it be consumed in the lower regions. 
Gas-fires in particular are of all these abominations the most 
abominable, and worst when, with the help of asbestos, they 
pretend to be what they are not. It may be possible to cook 
excellently over gas—it may even be possible to prevent a gas- 
stove from smelling—but far from us be the day when the 
comfortable blaze and glow of a coal-fire will be superseded 
by this monotonous jet of flame. 

Yet, though gaslight has nothing to set against the 
capricious charm of free fire, flame in itself is so beautiful 
that one wonders it has not been utilised for an art. There 
should be an art of pure colour, independent of form or the 
representation of objects, a music of colour; and surely an 
ingenious designer could get wonderful effects out of tinted 
flames in their contrasts and harmonies, blending or separ- 
ating the jets at will. The thing could be done in com- 
paratively small compass, and would not need a wide open 
space like the common explosive fireworks. Perhaps the 
reason why flame has not been utilised as an art is 
that, once remote from the hearth, once let loose, flame 
suggests terror as hardly anything else can. Some such 








notion lurks behind the old story of the satyr who went 
to pluck the beautifal new blossom—the “red flower” of 
Hindoo tales—and found the biting nature of it. Animals 
will hardly face it; and fire-worship originated in the East, 
where folk make their gods of what they fear. Fire wag 
worshipped not where the glow awaits man after travel 
through snow and rain, but in lands where the white man’s 
whole thought as he looks up at the sun in heaven sums itself 
up in saying, “Go down, you brute.” It has been worshipped 
as the destroyer and as the purifier, but not as the comforter, 
It is, indeed, rather too fierce a thing to play with. If one 
sees it at its work among houses, even if one watches the 
leaping of a candle-flame at something held over it, it is hard 
not to believe that this moving thing has a sentient life 
in it, an aspiration to devour. For that reason fire remains 
the most vivid of symbols, hackneyed though it is by all 
manner of metaphor. But the fire upon our hearths ig 
domesticated, and no more suggests images of panic or 
destruction than our pet collie suggests a wolf. It is a good, 
familiar creature, constant to our necessities or our pleasures, 
and not lightly to be parted with for the capricious insin- 
cerities of English sunshine. To lie in the sun and bask is of all 
delights the most delightfal; but there must be time and place 
and sunshine all together. And when ‘time and place are 
found, it is odds but the sunshine fails us. Fire is to hand 
when it is wanted; and after all sunshine is impersonal and 
extraneous, there is no property in it, but our fire is our own 
to regulate or to monopolise. That sense of ownership, 
whimsical as it sounds, must have a solid basis in human 
sentiment, since it has generated a proverb. You may cut 
the pages of your friend’s new books, you may rebuke his 
children, you may read him poems in manuscript, you may 
borrow his only umbrella, but you must not poke his fire till 
you have known him seven years, and even then if heisa 
devout fire-worshipper, you will do better to abstain. 





THE CARRIAGE OF ANIMALS. 

OST animals are so admirably equipped for transporting 
themselves on long journeys, whether by land, air, or 

water, that they have the greatest possible dislike to any 
artificial mode of conveyance, however carefully designed to 
meet their convenience. Collectors of rare animals in distant 
and savage countries find this question of transport a much 
more serious difficulty than either the capture, or the feeding 
of the beasts when caught. If possible, they are so far tamed 
before the return expedition as to make it possible for them 
to accompany their captors, making use of their own legs, as 
far as the rail or ship. The giraffe now on its way to 
England as a present to the Queen from the Bechuana chief 
Bathoens is being conducted on a somewhat novel combina- 
tion of freedom and restraint. It walks throughout the day’s 
march, but its head is tied by a long halter to awaggon. The 
peculiarity of this arrangement is that the rope is fixed, not 
to the waggon-back, but to the top of the strong tilt which 
covers the cart, and this tilt-top also serves the giraffe asa 
table, on which its daily supper is laid, at a convenient 
distance of some thirteen feet from the ground. When it 
reaches the train and ship it will occupy a box with a 
collapsible head, capable of being lowered like a steamer’s 
fonnel, like that in which the first new giraffe, now in the Zoo, 
travelled from Natal to Regent’s Park. In South Africa, 
where the Boer hunters expect to make some profit from live 
animals as well as from meat and hides, zebras are always 
tamed before being despatched from the interior, and a 
number of these, with young antelopes of various species, 
may often be seen half-domesticated round the hunter’s 
temporary camp. But there is a regular trade in certain 
classes of wild animals which could never be permitted any 
degree of liberty owing to their temper or unmanageable 
dimensions. These are transported from immense distances 
before any “civilised” means of transport is available. Mr 
Hagenbeck, of Hamburg, informed the writer that he once 
brought, amongst other creatures, fifty lions and leopards, 
besides rhinoceroses, from the neighbourhood of the Atbara, 
or Black Nile, to the Red Sea coast, without losing one 
animal. The regions traversed were partly fertile and popa- 
lated, but partly broken by strips of desert. The difficulty of 
transport was more apparent than real. Nearlyall the animals 
were quite young, the lions being not more thanaquarter grown. 
These, with the leopards and bhyznas, were carried in cages 
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made of hard native wood, with bars on one side only, exactly 
like cages in which bird-catchers carry linnets. These were 
slung on the backs of camels, with a thick pad between the 
back of the cage and the camel’s flank. The only serious 
difficulty encountered was in the transport of the rhinoceroses. 
Though young they were very bulky, heavy, and absolutely 
anmanageable. They were also very valuable, and it was 
decided to spare no pains to bring them safely to the coast. 
After some experiments it was found possible to put each of 
the rhinoceroses in a kind of litter, slung on poles. These 
were laid across the backs of a pair of the strongest camels 
procurable, “ dray-horses of the desert,” of which several were 
taken with the Khafila, and served by relays in the capacity 
of “rickshaw ” bearers to the black rhinoceros calves. 


Before the days of railways English animals, from geese to 
cattle, nearly always travelled on their own feet. Until they 
reached the towns this method was very agreeable to them, and 
they lost very little in condition. Before the Great Western 
Bail way was made there was a large trade in driving cattle 
from the Western counties to London. They were assembled 
at Bath, and as soon as possible were driven up on to the 
Downs, where they travelled along the “green roads” until 
close to London. Horses are the only creatures for which 
decent accommodation is provided on our railways. In fifty 
years the railways have never yet risen to the occasion of 
providing even reasonably convenient transport for any other 
animals; of intelligent design, or appreciation of the difli- 
culties in the way of accommodating creatures whose whole 
experience is foreign to the necessities of close packing or 
maintaining their balance when the surface on which they 
stand is in motion, there is no trace. That they may want 
food or water on a long journey, or even protection from the 
cold, did not apparently enter the minds of the early 
designers of “cattle-trucks.” The abominable discomfort 
of the old third-class carriage designed for the use of human 
passengers is an indication of the ignorance and indifference 
of the early designers of “rolling stock.” But the improve- 
ment in this department has been constant though slow. A 
class of “improved ” cattle-vans has been introduced on some 
les, but the supply is at present very scanty. As a rule, 
valuable animals are sent in a horse-van, at about the cost of 
a first-class passenger fare, with the risk of being “jammed ” 
by trying to turn in a compartment designed for an animal 
of different shape. A practical writer on cattle recommends 
that they shall be put in “ tail first,” to obviate this difficulty. 
But the bulk of British cattle travel by rail in open trucks, 
exposed to the violent draughts made by the train’s move- 
ment, and to the inflammations of the eyes and nostrils set up 
by the constant rush of dust and particles of grit from the 

line. Sometimes a tarpaulin shelters them from sun and 
rain; but in all cases they go by “goods train.” No owner of 
prize cattle would think of sending them by this, the general 
means of carriage. The latest telegrams from India speak of 
camels loaded up on rail for service at the front, being kept 
waiting in sidings for four days, and dying in the trucks. It 
would appear from this that there are no proper camel-vans 
yet provided on Indian railways. For the Government 
elephants admirable railway carriages are provided. They 
are built of steel, with a steel hood in front to protect the 
elephant from draught and dust. The rear of the truck is 
arched over with steel girders, and a double steel rail supports 
the elephant on either side. In some admirable illustra- 
tions of elephant life recently published,® the process of 
“entraining elephants by means of railway elephants 
trained to the business, who coax and push them on board,” 
is very clearly shown. Dog-boxes! These survive, like the 
“clink” and the stocks in old villages, in the designs of 
guards’ vans; but for years no humane guard has ever used 
these carefully barred, dark littledungeons. At present there 
is no suitable accommodation whatever for dogs travelling by 
rail, except on the Scotch expresses. They are simply tied up 
among the parcels in the guard’s van,—an inconvenient and 
Objectionable practice. Sheep suffer less than cattle on rail- 
way journeys. Being lower in the legs and addicted to 
buddling together, they are sheltered by the sides of the 
track from the draught and dust, and keep each other warm. 

rizé rams and sheep travel in the guard’s van, and often 
become quite experts at railway journeying. They jump in, 
lie down, and jump out with very little persuasion. One 
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celebrated old ram who lives on the Great Western line 
knows his own station and the porter who usually “ detrains 
him” as well as a dog would, and when hailed by his 
railway friend, jumps up, gives himself a shake, and bounds’ 
out of the carriage on to the platform when released 
by the guard. Pigs frequently die of chill after railway 
journeys in the open trucks. In place of these there should 
be special covered-in pig-vans. As pigs huddle close together 
and take little room, the slight increase in cost of carriage 
would be more than compensated. Of all animals pigs are 
the most tiresome to “carry” by any form of conveyance. 
Lifting a pig into a dealer’s cart is one of the tragedies of 
village life. He is heavy, dirty, and active. He “ makes a stiff 
back” like a baby, his hoofs are sharp, he seems as muscular 
as a salmon, and his yells and screams are distracting. 
Custom insists that he shall be held and partly lifted by his 
tail. This adds to his resentment. When once upin the cart 
a net is fastened over him, and he usually settles down in such 
@ position as to spoil the balance of the trap as far as possible. 
From the horse’s point of view a pig is always the worst 
possible passenger. A celebrated Suffolk dealer, after lifting 
pigs for some twenty years into his cart, actually hit on the 
grand idea of having a low cart built, hanging within a 
couple of feet of the ground. Into this quite a small herd 
could be driven, not lifted, and he could stand up and drive 
it with the pigs wedged tight all round his legs. When a 
herd of lean pigs are destined for a journey by rail, the 
question of transfer from carts to truck is a serious one. 
They are often placed in a pig-yard in districts where 
there is much demand for their transport, and “driven 
on board.” Recently the writer found the staff of a station 
on a Western line of railway dispersed in various directions 
up and down the line, equipped with lanterns, and in pursuit 
of seven pigs which had escaped from a truck. It is to the 
credit of the porters that all of the truants were caught 
except one, who met his death by collision with an “up 
express.” This incident may be compared with the adven- 
tures of a pedigree bull despatched early this summer to the 
Isle of Wight. The animal was shipped at Portsmouth in 
one of the small sailing boats which still play the part of 
carriers’ vans between the mainland and the island. The 
bull was in charge of a man, who held it by a chain fastened 
toa ring in its nose. When half-way across the Solent the 
chain broke, and the bull was loose in this open lugger, with 
four or five passengers, trusses of hay, luggage, potato-sacks, 
and the rest of the assorted cargo. Fortunately, it was an 
imaginative bull; the man in charge fastened a piece of 
string to the ring, jerked it, and the bull, which was showing 
a disposition to walk about the boat, became submissive, 
under the impression that he was still chained. 

Calves, lambs, turkeys, and swans are usually carried by 
rail or boat in crates. This is perhaps the most humane way 
of moving them, for they have not to be driven or handled. 
An axis-deer recently brought from France was inclosed in a 
large wooden case, with flat boarded bars. It smashed this, 
though its horns were sawn off, and got loose in the guard’s 
van. Thenit attacked the guard, who had to escape on to the 
footboard and stop the train till the creature was secured. 
An Indian buffalo presented to the Zoological Society by a 
Rajah on a visit to this country was taken there in a parcel- 
post van with its head stretching out at the back. Birds are 
by no means so easy to carry securely as might be imagined. 
Pigeons often fight when confined in baskets, and birds for 
showing are sent in low hampers with V-shaped partitions, in 
each of which a pigeon isstowedaway. Prize fowls are placed 
in tall open-work baskets, in which they can stand upright. 
Parrots are bad travellers. They generally seize the side of 
any box or basket in which they are placed with their beaks. 
This is in order to hold on when carried. Soon they rather 
like the sensation, and steadily eat a hole in their box. Te 
avoid this a wooden perch should be fastened to the bottom 
of whatever receptacle they are placed in. Canaries and 
small birds are often carried in the large cages in which they 
live. This is a mistake. They are more comfortable and 
more easily carried in the small close cages which bird- 
catchers use when travelling. Cats and all small animals 
should always travel in a hamper, with hay or flannel at the 
bottom and a lining of thick brown paper on the sides, though 
not covering the top. This prevents their seeing through the 

| hamper and keeps them quiet, while it protects them from: 
‘draughts when waiting on the station platforms. 
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the winter? The resources of invention are almost infinite- 
CORRESPONDENCE. but can we have steam-engines working at 20° below zero ie 
the open? The latitude of the gold districts is about 64° 
KLONDIKE. St. Petersburg is 60°; but St. Petersburg is the highest point 


[To THe EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srn,—M. Maeterlinck may be right in prophesying a new 
period of spiritual activity for mankind; but meanwhile 
the fresh discovery in the North-Western Province of 
Canada, following upon the recent history of the Trans- 
vaal, is certainly bringing out the material side of 
things in a very significant way. Gold turns up in 


a new and difficult region, and forthwith the current of , 


men sets towards it; capital follows, with steamers, tram- 
roads, and all the mechanical appliances of transport; pro- 
visions are sent up, houses and towns are built, and an 
inhospitable region, traversed by wandering Indians, becomes 
a hive of modern industry. The finding of gold has usually 
meant the starting of a new country. Victoria sprang by its 
aid, as by magic, into vigorous life. The Transvaal has 
opened a fresh career under our eyes in a very few years, and 
has developed at a stroke a city of one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. In the first case, the original impulse has 
proved permanent, and other industries have followed the 
precious metal. In the second, the same result seems likely 
to happen; and if Mr. Blake prophesies that within five 
years Rhodesia will be deserted, it is because he thinks 
there is practically no gold there. But no amount 
of gold will make of the Yukon district a smiling 
and progressive country. No other industry can find a 
lasting home there. Only pure gold is strong enough to 
tempt civilised men to the climate. The first workings are 
alluvial; and that means much individual industry, quick 
profits, risky but small enterprise,—all that is spasmodic, 
exciting, gambling, in business. Whatever population and 
money can do to fetch out the gold will be done quickly; to 
get the gold and get away again is the one object. The 
industries of transport, commissariat, clothing, &c., must be 
rough, rapid, lucrative, temporary. Suppose we allow ten 
years to exploit the river-beds. Behind the alluvials there 
must be the reefs. That means large capitals, agency, 
machinery, wages, settled population, and homes and 
industries organised to last. There will be money enough to 
pay for all comforts which can defend man against an extreme 
climate, and we shall see new devices spring up. 


Imagine a large city—shops, banks, offices, mansions—close 
to the Arctic Circle, with a nine months’ winter and a tempera- 
ture ranging to 80° below zero. Buildings, I presume, must be 
of wood, stone houses are not warm enough, even if stone be 
accessible. The Dawson City Stock Exchange may give us a 
new style in architecture. It is a forest country, and its 
present inhabitants resist the winter by squatting in 
little wooden cabins. Wooden houses with double walls, 
stuffed between with non-conducting packing, are very warm. 
Fortunately there is plenty of fuel,—though a large town, at 
this rate, would soon clear away the near forests. For horses 
and cattle the climate is thought too severe. Horses, it is said, 
are now working over the Chilkoot and White Passes; but it 
is still summer, and these places: are at the lowest latitude. 
Whether cattle could be got up in summer and stalled during 
the long winter is another question. But for transport there 
are only dogs,—and Indians—at present. It is not known 
whether reindeer can be used; they are said to have been tried 
without success in Western Alaska. 


The question whether locomotives of any kind can be 
used has not yet arisen. Steamers are being built to 
navigate the lakes; but they, of course, are only for 
summer traffic. The Lynn Canal, headed by Stagway Bay, 


is fortunately open all the year. There is talk of a’ 


branch from the Canadian Pacific Railway,—probably to 
ran south-east from the Klondike district. The country 
that way has never been explored, though the surveyors 
are said to be at work. It is not stated whether the 
branch would run east or west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It would, judging from the map, be at least 
seven hundred miles in length. Canadian police have 
been sent over from the North-West Province; but they 
went by way of the Behring Sea, Fort St. Michael, and 
the Yukon,—a route which is open for only three months 
in the year. There is a railway in Sweden which pene- 
trates within the Arctic Circle; but is it worked in 





| of the Siberian Railway, which runs at a much lower latitude, 


It is fair to remember, however, that the South Alaskan 
climate is more wretched than cold, considering its latitude. 
Giving ten years for alluvial gold, fifty more may be wanted 
to work the reefs. If men can keep warm in a wooden house, 80, 
no doubt, can batteries and crushing machinery, During 
that period we shall see a deeply interesting experiment in 
material civilisation; after that the primeval silence. Canada. 
may get some money and some population ont of it, but the 
new province must be but a temporary acquisition; no new 
Australia can arise there. Gold, gold, nothing but gold: the 
life of miners and mushroom mining towns. It is not gy. 
good basis for civilisation; the spiritual side of life will not 
have much chance, though the gold may do it more harm 
than the cold. Even in Alaska the devoted Moravian 
missionaries live and teach, and the rugged natives learn, 
to go to church and practise the Christian faith like any 
humble villagers at home. But Johannesburg is not very 
likely to become a centre of culture, nor will Dawson City, 
Civilisation runs round the two temperate rings of the 
planet; and gold, with its results, will in this case, like q. 
fever, run its course, and the Arctic regions revert to the 
bears and foxes.—I am, Sir, &c., x, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE THESSALIAN REFUGEES. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
€1r,—The question of the indemnity to be paid by Greece to 
Turkey seems, after a delay considerably longer than the 
duration of the war itself, to be really approaching settle. 
ment, and after another Oriental interval we may expect 
Thessaly to be evacuated by the Ottoman troops. But the 
sufferings of those who claim our pity in this tragic business 
will not be over. The Thessalian refugees now in North 
Greece will no doubt go back to their homes, but only to find 
their horses carried off, their cattle killed, their harvests: 
reaped, and in many cases their houses burned. I spent some 
days among them in the early summer, soon after the termi- 
nation of actual hostilities, and have since had a letter from 
an eye-witness who has just returned from a journey among: 
them. They are in want of the veriest necessities of life. At 
Oreosin Eubcea, twelve thousand are encamped on aswamp, the 
majority without shelter of any kind, and there are no fundsto- 
buy boards with which they may make huts. English charity 
has supplemented the insufficient rations of flour which is all 
the Greek Government allow, and has started a soup-kitchen 
there which gives them a good meal of lentils and oil every 
other day. On the other hand, the Greek authorities are pro- 
posing to decrease the rations of flour. To these supple- 
mentary distributions of food they crowd struggling like: 
starved animals, and indeed that is what theyare. The state- 
ment which appeared not long ago in a leading English paper, 
that the work of the soup-kitchens is thoroughly undertaken 
by the Greeks, is simply not the case. But for the work of 
the Red Cross at Oreos and Chalcis hundreds would not be 
alive now. Winter, no Riviera winter in those Thessalian 
uplands, is approaching. The refugees for the most part have 
the clothes in which they fled last April, and no others. What 
will be the tale of death from cold and exposure during the 
winter, unless substantial relief is given, is hardly calculable. 
The Duke of Westminster’s Greek Refugees Fund at Gros- 
venor House thankfully receives all subscriptions, but what. 
also is most urgently wanted is left-off clothes of all kinds, 
which will be welcomed by the Greek Consulate at Liverpool, 
and forwarded to Greece. The bluejackets and Marines of 
H.M.S. ‘Forte’ made up six big bags of old clothes when the 
ship was at Oreos in August, and it was a tragic little 
comedy to see the red coats of Marines figuring in that 
starved and motley throng struggling to the distribution of 
food. The need is immediate but easy to satisfy. It is often 
difficult to know what to do with old clothes; here ie a large 
facility. The Greek peasant is naturally hardy and frugal; 
he will need all his frugality. The grapes, uncultivated all 
the summer, will yield, even if the Turks have spared the, 
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a sorry harvest ; all wheat and barley have been consumed by 
the invaders, and the peasants have no seed-corn for next 
eo For such needs as these—food for the winter, 
materials for the rebuilding of houses, means of reinstating 
farm-stock—money is urgently required. The Greek Govern- 
ment is penniless, and a large indemnity has to be paid. If of 
these refugees, a hundred and twenty thousand in number, 
half are to see another summer, relief must be given from 
abroad, and that not niggardly. But we are not dealing, as 
in the case of the Armenians, with unknown numbers. There 
is not that vagueness about what is required which so baffles 
charity, and it may be said that a subscription of £15,000 
would certainly take from the future the unutterable suffering 
which else is inevitable. 

Meantime the poor folk are half starving, without shelter, 
and without clothes. It is not rash politicians, or insane 
gecret societies, not even those who are wounded or killed in 
battle, who bear the bitterest part of war, but those who 
have been driven from their homes, whose land has been so 
long supporting an alien army, who must go back to burned 
and deserted villages. In many families the breadwinner has 
been killed, and there is left a wife with young children. 
One such case I saw where the woman was already far 
advanced in child-bearing, and had three other young 
children. This was no solitary instance. 

The villagers of Eubcea who have thus been inundated with 
penniless refugees have behaved throughout with the most 
ungrudging kindness, squeezing themselves and their families 
into one room or two, and giving up the rest of their houses 
to the destitute. ‘The floors of the churches are like the decks 
of emigrant ships, but journeying to no land of promise, and 
the village schools are carpeted with folk. Here the more 
fortunate families are encamped, but by far the majority have 
had no shelter since April last. Such are a few of the un- 
decorated facts on which I base my appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

' EDWARD FREDERIC BENSON. 

9 St. Thomas Street, Winchester. 





FOR BETTER AND FOR WORSE. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ SpEcTaTOE,”’] 
Sir,—Your story of the child who wanted God to love 
even when he was naughty reminds me that (calidad juventd) 
—more than thirty years ago—I asked my uncle, the late Mr. 
Cowper-Temple, whether there was likely to be trath in the 
report that a certain Conservative M.P., who had sometimes 
voted against his party, would be made a Peer by the Whigs. 
Being then a Cabinet Minister, the future Lord Mount 
Temple evaded my indiscreet question; but he did so with 
playful dexterity :—“ generally supports us when we 
are right ; but we like to have some one who will support us when 
we are wrong!” I hope I may be permitted to add that this 
delightful and helpful friend of Maurice always seemed to 
me to deserve the praise which Chesterfield affirmed to have 
‘been bestowed on Marlborough,—namely, that of being more 
gracious in his manner of declining to confer a favour than 
others were in their manner of conferring one. He was 
emphatically suaviloguens.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LionEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel Victoria, Glion. September 13th. 








CURATES AND PENSIONS. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Siz,—Your editorial note at the foot of Mr. Robinson’s letter 
in the Spectator of September llth is very much to the point. 
The scheme of the Clergy Pensions Institation “is very far 
from covering the ground in that comprehensive way which 
can alone meet so great a need.” It offers to its beneficiaries 
4 pension of £35, after reaching the age of sixty-five. But 
the problem is what is to become of curates who are married 
and have reached the age of thirty-five. A glance at the 
advertisement columns of the Church papers will show that 
these are habitually excluded as applicants for vacant 
curacies. Now the number of the unbeneficed clergy exceeds 
thirteen thousand, and of this number only 6,514 find employ- 
ment as assistant-curates. Nearly one-half, therefore, of the 
whole body of the unbeneficed are either wholly unemployed, 
or only casually employed. A pension fund for old age is 
desirable, but a pension fand for clergy who are unemployed, 
only because they are married and over thirty-five, is neither 
attainable nor desirable. The problem which is at present exer- 








cising the minds of curates is, How are they, when they have 
completed a due course of training, to be delivered from the 
yoke of the incumbents and patrons, and attain their reasonable 
independence as priests? They desire to continue their work 
in the Ministry, not to be prematurely unemployed, even 
though they could be pensioned off. In no other religious 
denomination is there any parallel to the position of the une 
beneficed clergy. The pains and penalties of the Establish- 
ment are visited on their heads. We desire to see the 
distinction between experienced priests of their being benes 
ficed or unbeneficed as far as possible minimised and 
suppressed; the Prayer-book knows of no such distinction. 
The autocracy of the incumbents should be abolished by 
substituting colleges of priests such as formerly existed in 
many collegiate churches, and continue now in our cathedrals. 
—I am, Sir, &c., SAMUEL W. THACKERAY, 
Chairman of the Curates’ Union. 


[We gladly publish Mr. Thackeray’s letter, but we 
cannot continue the discussion. Though we feel the 
strongest sympathy with the curates on whom age acts 
as a disqualification, we believe it impossible to find a 
remedy. A more impracticable proposal than that of sub- 
stituting a committee of curates for the parish priest it 
would be difficult to conceive. Imagine the condition of a 
parish ecclesiastically controlled by such a hody.— Eb. 
Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


TO A SISTER. 


S1sTER, so like to her I dare not name 
For tears; so like, and liker every day; 
The same sad eyes, the same glad heart, the same 
Wise lips that mean so much they will not say : 
Though I and thou were of the self-same clay 
Cast, in the self-same mould, with single aim, 
On me the mould’s fair outline did not stay. 





Sister, be not so like; almost I blame 
Thee, blameless, growing liker day by day: 

Since but for that, thou wouldst, though long a dame, 
To me be damsel still, as still thou’rt gay ; 

But now thy hair is streaked, like hers, with grey, 
Now round thine eyes like cares like channels frame, 

I fear lest fate snatch thee, and that same way. » 








BOOKS. 


——@~——— 
THE SUPERIORITY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON.*® 


Is it national modesty or national indifference to foreign 
opinion which has led us to take so little notice of the 
extraordinary compliment paid to our race by France? M. 
Demolins’s book, A quoi tient la Supériorité des Anglo-Sazons, 
was published last April, went through five editions in two 
months, and became the subject of innumerable articles in 
the French papers, many of them signed by men of real 
celebrity (quotations from these make an interesting appendix 
to the volume). Yet the Anglo-Saxons went their way, care- 
less of this tribute paid to them by jealousy not less than 
admiration. The book, of course, has no direct message for 
us; indeed, it has almost a demoralising effect to see our- 
selves so persistently held up as the example. Nevertheless, 
it is very well worth reading, not only for the light it throws 
upon the condition of France, but also, and chiefly, for its 
indirect lesson. ‘The Anglo-Saxon civilisation succeeds 
because it is the most individualist, or, as M. Demolins 
calls it, the most particularist, in the world; because the 
Anglo-Saxon ideal of life and conduct is of all the most 
profoundly opposed to Socialism. The Anglo-Saxon race 
wins not because it has the most coal or the best 
natural frontiers, but because it has the best men. What 
makes the Englishman superior to the Frenchman, on M. 
Demolins’s showing, is, first, his power of initiative, secondly, 
his willingness to take risks and responsibility, thirdly, 
his eagerness for work. All these qualities are opposed to 


® 4 quoi tient la Supériorité des Anglo-Saxons, Par Edmond Demolins, Paris: 
Firmin Didot et Cie. 
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Socialism, which has two aspects. A man may be a Socialist 


_ because he desires to help others, or because he desires others 


to help him; and it is the Socialists of this latter class alone 
who are numerous and important. Socialism, says M. 
Demolins, is not the protest of the new against the old; it is 
the protest of the old against the new. In the old world, 
before steam- power and machinery, a man was born into a 
definite setting, with work mapped out for him, and little 
prospect of rising beyond that work. He was born into a rut 
and found everything prepared for his passage along it. The 
world changed, society became organised on a different basis ; 
man is born merely as an individual, largely stripped of local 
opportunities and local hindrances; the would-be worker has 
to go in search of work instead of stepping into his father’s 
shoes. He acquires greater freedom of movement, greater 
prospects; but also he has to meet keener competition and 
run greater risks. Socialism aims at limiting the individual's 
risks and opportunities ; it is, says M. Demolins, the last great 
struggle of the old guild system. But the modern world of 
enterprise sees in Socialism its natural enemy; it demands 
freedom to work and freedom to acquire on the most unre- 
stricted scale, and in the modern world of enterprise Anglo- 
Saxons are the masters. 

The Frenchman is not a Socialist, so M. Demolins has to 
make a name for him. He is a Communitarian as the Anglo- 
Saxon is Particularist. He relies, that is, not merely on 
himself, but upon his surroundings, his family, his connec- 
tions, and so forth; he does not believe in self-help. Let us 
translate the summing-up of a Frenchman’s views for his 
son :— 

“My dear child, first of all count on us; you see how we 
economise s0 as to be able to give you the best possible portion at 
your marriage. We are too fond of you not to smooth away all 
the difficulties of life from your path, so far as in us lies. 
Secondly, count on our relations and friends, for support and 
introductions to help to find you a career. Then count on 
the Government, which has innumerable places to dispose of ; 
the life is easy, there is no risk, the pay is regular, the rise is 
automatic by the simple process of deaths and retirements ; so 
much so that you can know beforehand that at such an age you 
will be receiving so much, and so on; and finally that at such 
an age you will havea nice little pension; so that, after having 
done nothing to speak of all your life, you will be able to do 
nothing at all at an age when a man is still fit for work. But, 
my dear child, since these places are not over well paid, for one 
cannot have everything, you must also count on what your wife 
will bring you. Therefore you must first of all look for a rich 
woman; but don’t worry, we will look for her, we will find her 
for you. There, wy dear child, is the advice which our love for 
you suggests.” 


From this philosophy of life certain consequences follow. 
First, a man who has to provide so completely for each child 
cannot afford to have many children; hence, a diminishing 
population. This form of thrift gives France a good deal of 
spare money, which in this country would go to paying for 
boots, nurses, and perambulators, and the rest. But money 
in French hands does not fractify rapidly; the Frenchman 
knows how to save money, the Englishman how to make it. 
The bourgeois or middle class in France has lost the taste for 
agriculture. Business and commerce are looked upon as 
inferior in social status to posts under Government or the 
liberal professions; also, they are risky investments of 
capital, and the Frenchman’s philosophy of life is essentially 
a penny-wise philosophy. Therefore both by social prejudice 
and by caution every young Frenchman is guided towards 
Government employ, which can only be obtained by passing 
examinations, so that from an educational point of view 
France is one vast cram-shop. Where there is competition 
there must be failures; and the French young man, who has 
been brought up with the aspirations proper to a cram-shop, 
if he cannot attain the necessary standard, lacks the qualities 
which would enable him to find work in some other direction. 


For the gravamen of the whole indictment brought against 
the existing order in France is that it does not produce 
resourceful and energetic men. The pick of the country’s 
intelligence goes into the bureaux to be tied up with red tape. 
Those who cannot find employment as functionaries see no dis- 
grace in living on their parentsand the dowry of their wife. 
Parents carry their excessive fondness so far, that they will 
even discourage their children from settling in a distant town. 
Colonisation is impossible for a class brought up to despise 
agriculture and trade, to say nothing of manual labour. In 
short, what France lacks is a spirit of enterprise in her young 
men and certainly if the young Frenchman is the flaccid 








creature which M. Demolins describes, there is no doubt abont 
our superiority. It is not merely a question of our “self-made 
man,” though any one would think from reading M. Demoling 
that the late Mr. Barnato must seem to him the supreme type 
ofhumanity. In any profession, in the navy or in the army, 
there are crowds of young men willing and eager to take y : 
any responsibility. What makes the difference it is not easy 
to say. M. Demolins and a good many of his critics blame 
the French youth’s incompetence on his training, and declaim 
the familiar commonplaces about the advantages of a practical 
“modern” education. The lycée is contrasted with glowing 
accounts of some agricultural college and of a Scotch 
establishment which we should describe as “ faddy.” Neither 
of these is in any way representative of English education, 
If we were asked for the secret of the Englishman’s success, 
we should reply that it is the nature of the beast. He is 
unpoetical, yet he writes the best poetry; a shopkeeper, yet 
with no superior among soldiers; lavish, even wasteful, 
yet he amasses money; governed by a Monarchy, yet with 
more control over his governors than any citizen in the 
world. One can only explain this mass of contradictions by 
the extraordinary freedom of individual development with us, 
Onur shopkeeper is a shopkeeper, and not a soldier as well; we 
realise that the fierceness of modern competition gives » 
man enough to do with one occupation. The individual} 
chooses his career, and pursues it without let or hindrance 
from society. The result is a far greater equality among 
citizens than exists in France. Nothing in M. Demolins’s 
account of his own country so much impresses one as the 
completeness of class separations; there is very little passage 
from grade to grade. A peasant may grow rich, chiefly by 
petty economies, but he generally remains a peasant, denying 
himself comforts, even decencies. The blouse is the symbol 
of a real distinction; whereas with us the working man 
dresses like any one else, except when the nature of his 
work necessitates a difference; and Mr. Keir Hardie was 
almost constrained to invent a fancy costume when he 
wished to draw attention to himself in the House ot 
Commons. The Irishman, who is also a “Communi- 
tarian,” has a deal in common with the French; like 
them, in the upper classes, he has a craving for “some- 
thing under Government,” which in Ireland is apt to mean a. 
security against the need for over exertion at any period of 
his life; but out of Ireland, with his characteristic quickness. 
of assimilation, he becomes General, Governor, Prime Minister, 
or what you will; very seldom, however, does he create a. 
great business. Like the French, also, in the peasant classes, 
he has household gods that “ plant a terrible fixed foot;” his 
parting from the paternal mud cabin is like the parting of 
soul and body; but like the Breton peasant also, he bestows 
on this centre of his affections scarcely more elaboration than. 
a gipsy on his camp. The Englishman, who is ready to be 
gone at a moment’s notice wherever fate and fortune call 
him, nevertheless sets about laying down turf in the garden. 
of a villa that he will be subletting next year. The 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon, from M. Demolins’s point of 
view, consists largely in his determination to have the best. 
of what he can get for the present, and to trust in himeelf 
(and a life assurance) for the future. 





ISABEL, LADY BURTON.* 

Many years ago, when Sir George Trevelyan was a very 
young man, and had not begun to give up to the Liberal 
party what was meant for the entertainment of mankind, 
he wrote some capital lines on some well-known London 
characters, one of which ran, as we remember, thus :— 

“He whom men style Baron Houghton, but the gods call 

Dicky Milnes.” 

Now when a verse with such a true ballad-ring as that 
appears in a book under the woefal guise of “‘ Him whom men 
call Lord Houghton, but the gods Monckton Milnes,” we: 
grow wrathful and mistrustful, and dislike inverted commas. 
And when the book we meet with deals mostly with travel, 
and, above all, with travel in the East, we wish that the good 
old maxim of “verify your quotations” had had more 
salutary influence over our editor’s mind. Good lines 
are so rare and so easily forgotten. But it is not to be 
supposed from lapses such as this that the biography before 





* The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton: the Story of her Life. Told in part by. 
Horself and in part ty W. H. Wilkins, London: Hutchinson and Co, 
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us, which deals with one of the most singular lives and 
curious characters that recent years have brought into 


minence, is anything but a book of the greatest and 
most varied interest. It is more like a romance than a 
biography, and all the opening portions, at all events, might 
be bodily transferred to the pages of a novel, with only 
the necessary alterations of names and places. Born of the 
Arnndels of Wardour, one of the grandest of the old houses 
of England, Isabel Lady Burton was one of the proudest of 
them all. She loved to the last to call herself by her own 
title of Countess, which she owed to some ancient privilege ; 
and through all the wild Bohemian character of her life she 
loved to cherish and to dwell upon the contrast between her 
birth and her surroundings. That she married the man to 
whom she was devoted appears to have been more the result 
of determination and the stars than of anything, for nothing 
was more remarkable about Lady Burton than the combina- 
tion of a deep religious feeling, which entirely survived her 
husband’s thoroughly agnostic and indifferent condition of 
mind, with a state of abiding superstition. This is how the 
stars arranged the marriage, from the lady’s own account :— 
“J was enthusiastic about gypsies, Bedawin Arabs, and every- 
thing Eastern and mystic, and especially about a wild and law- 
less life. Very often, instead of going to the woods, and if there 
were any Oriental gypsies there, I would go into their camp and 
sit for an hour or two with them. I was strictly forbidden to 
associate with them in our lanes, but it was my delight. When they 
were only travelling tinkers or basket-menders, I was very obedient; 
but wild horses would not have kept me out of the camps of the 
Oriental, yet English-named, tribes of Burton, Cooper, Stanley, 
Osbaldiston, and one other tribe whose name I forget. My 
particular friend was Hagar Burton, a tall, slender, handsome, 
refined woman, who had much influence in her tribe. Many an 
hour did I pass with her (she used to call me ‘ Daisy ’) and many 
a little service I did them when any of her tribe were sick or got 
into a scrape with the squire anent poultry, eggs, or other things. 
The last day I saw Hagar Burton in her camp she cast my 
horoscope and wrote it in Romany. The rest of the tribe pre- 
sented me with a straw fly-catcber of many colours, which I still 
have. The horoscope was translated to me by Hagar.” 
Now the essential part of the prophecy which follows, which 
for the rest is the ordinary jargon transmuted into Lady 
Burton’s own poetic fancies, was that Isabel Arundel was to 
bear the name of Hagar Burton’s tribe, and be right proud of 
it. The promise sank deep into her mind, and inspired her 
nomad tastes in a way which does not let us wonder that her 
gipsy associations were unfavourably viewed at home. Never 
did a young girl weave for herself more wonderfal romances, 
or indulge in a more frank and unsophisticated egotism. She 
meditated as deeply on a phrenologist’s examination of her 
head as on the saga of Hagar Burton. And “ out of a wild 
chaos of thought ” she constructed an ideal husband for her- 
self, “as God took a rib out of Adam and made a woman of 
it.” Six feet high, without an inch of fat, broad-shouldered 
and muscular, with black hair, and eyes “ large, black, and 
wondrous,” a Hercules of manly strength, was to be the 
morning star of Isabel’s destiny :— 
“Such must the maid be, and such be her strain, 
That shall match with the Baron of Triermain.” 
Sir Roland de Vaux himself was not more hard to please than 
Isabel Arundel. It was in no more poetical a corner of the 
world than Boulogne, however, that the romantic Isabel was 
to meet her destiny. She went for masters and economy, 
and lived in the Haute Ville. That she was in all probability 
a real little pickle may be gathered from the fact that, being 
kept under much too tight a hand by her mother, she and her 
sisters carried off one of their father’s cigars to a loft, smoked 
it in partnership till they got very sick, and finally smoked 
through a whole box till the world wondered “what made 
those Arundel girls so pale.” In this mixed and precarious 
state of mind Isabel met Richard Burton on the Ramparts 
of Boulogne, with the very eyes and the very dress of her 
ideal man, and only an inch too short. She did not know 
who he was, but he looked her through and through, and 
started, and she whispered to her sister, “That man 
will marry me.” They met again, and he chalked upon 
the wall, “May I speak to yon?” And she chalked 
back, “No. Mother will be angry.” And mother found 
it, and was angry. But fate was too strong, and the 
two were introduced through common friends. When she 
found the stranger’s name was Barton, all was over. She 
made up her mind that the thing was to be, and in due course 
of time it was. It does not seem quite clear that the gentle- 
man was as keen about the business as the lady, but she got 








over that. The whole story of the engagement and the 
marriage, so quietly arranged that the two went from the 
church to his bachelor-lodgings, and Richard -Burton intro- 
duced his wife to his friends when they dropped in as usual in 
the evening, is quite in harmony with this beginning. The 
famous traveller was well advanced upon his strange career 
when he met with the lady. He was as true a guerilla of the 
world as she. He “hated Oxford, and was not cut out fora 
parson.” As his father would not take him away, he applied 
himself to getting rusticated, not so difficult an object to 
attain as a class; and the only thing he would try to learn 
was Hindustani. He conquered his family and got a com- 
mission in the Indian Army. For seven years he studied in 
India the tongues and customs of the East, till he was 
known in the regiment as “the white nigger,” and could 
pass for a Dervish in the mosques and a merchant in 
the bazaars, Sir Charles Napier put him on his Staff, and 
turned his strange acquirements to good use. But when 
he applied for the post of interpreter on the expedi- 
tion to Mooltan in 1849, he was passed over “on account 
of a feeling against him in high quarters,” on which the 
editor prefers not to dwell. We could wish none the less that 
the editor had thought otherwise. For throughout the whole 
of Barton’s life it is evident that, in spite of all his acquire- 
ments and of all his chances, high quarters never did take to 
him kindly. There was something in his whole nature, we 
presume, that was altogether antagonistic to authority: and 
his was not the first of many valuable lives which have lost. 
much of their value through this defect. For though that 
defect be one which is apt to create a great sense of irritation 
against the misunderstandings and blunders of the impersonal 
spirit of red tape, it is nevertheless true that to know how to 
obey as wellas to command in the proper place is essential 
to the development of any really great career. 


But Isabel Arundel had no such misgivings. She wanted: 

the— 

“ Eye like Mars, to threaten and command,” 

and assuredly she got it. It must have been part of her 
gipsy training that enabled her to magnetise so effectually a 
free-lance such as this. We presume that a liberal use of 
the Romany ‘‘ masha,” or fascination of the eye—which is to 
be held responsible for such a vulgar offshoot of language as 
a “masher ”—was accompanied in her case by all the legiti- 
mate methods of warfare which so gracious and congenial a 
lady must have had at her disposal. In any case, the result. 
is a very pleasant one for the fascinated student of this 
singular love-story, who scarcely knows how much he may 
believe without reserve, or how much he must accept as 
romantic. 

The comparative interest of the second part of the book, 
which deals with the travels and pursuits of after-life, must de- 
pend entirely upon the taste of the reader. All works of Eastern 
travel have an inevitable family likeness, even when coloured. 
by the vivid imagination of an Isabel Burton, and illustrated by 
her attractive pen. Originators are nearly always the best, and. 
no book of travel in the East has beaten Héthen. The following 
passage is characteristic and as good a piece of description 
as any, written when a Mr. Kennedy, from the Foreign 
Office, was the Burtons’ guest during the Damascus consul- 
ship :— 

“ One evening I gave a large soirée in his honour. Mr. Kennedy 
was fain to own that in its way it was unique. He had never 
seen a party like the one I was able to assemble. We had thirty- 
six different races and creeds and tongues : grey-bearded Moslems, 
fierce-looking Druzes, a rough Kurdish chief, a Bedawin shaykh ” 
—{alas! a Bedouin sheikh would have been good enough for us 
but a short time ago]—“ a few sleek Jewish usurers, every one of 
the fourteen castes of Christians, the Protestant missionaries, 
and all the consuls and their staffs: in fact, everything apper-- 
taining to public life and loc«l authority, culminating in the 
various Church dignitaries, bishops, and patriarchs. The triple- 
roomed hall, with fountains in the middle, lighted with coloured’ 
lamps; the bubbling of the water in the garden; the sad, weird 
music in the distance; the striking costumes; the hum of the 
pargilehs ; the guttural sound of the conversation ; the kauwasses 
in green, red, blue, and gold, gliding about with trays of sherbet, 
sweets, and coffee,—all combined to make the quaintest scene.” 
Upon the same occasion, as a neighbour’s banging garden-- 
door kept Mr. Kennedy awake at night, and the old woman 
to whom it belonged declined to fasten it, Mrs. Burton sent 
out at sunset and had it pulled down. Mr. Kennedy “put on 
that long offivial face, with which all who are in the service of 
her Majesty's Government are familiar, and said, ‘Ob, but. 
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you must really not treat people like that. Supposing they 
knew of these things at home?’” Therein lies the eternal 
opposition which makes things so difficult. If a tithe of what 
is done abroad were “known at home,” it is impossible to 
imagine the consequences that would arise. To know how to 
steer the middle course, and to wink at the wrong things in 
the right place, must be the Minister’s despair at many times. 
We suspect that Richard Burton required much winking at 
in the course of his curious career. We are utterly unable 
in so brief a space to do more than glance at some of 
the characteristics of a book so entirely out of the ordinary 
run. It is one which all who love books will master 
for themselves, and those who do not will scarcely appre- 
ciate from description. Nothing in it is more interesting 
than the way in which Lady Burton combined her own deep 
religious feeling with the absence of all undue interference 
with her husband’s attitude on such matters. The allusions 
to her own faith are constant throughout her diary. “ Burton,” 
says the editor, was always “coquetting” with Catholicism. 
‘te married a Catholic wife. He consented to his children 
(bad he had any) being brought up as Catholics. He 
habitually wore a crucifix, and championed the Catholic 
converts in Syria. “She, who knew him best, and from 
whom he had no secrets, believed that, in his later years at 
least, her husband was at heart a Catholic.” At the end he 
signed a paper to that effect, and we agree with the editor 
that it is outside all reason to charge his wife with any decep- 
tion in the matter. The story sheds a strange light upon a 
strange career, illustrating at once the ingrained need of a 
faith which the most self-dependent nature so imperiously 
craves, and the curious kinship which this self-dependence 
owns with the most exacting and the most dogmatic of all its 
forms. It is the master’s longing for a master, as in so dif- 
ferent a field was the case with Newman. The end of Lady 
Barton’s book is sad and interesting; but Sir Richard’s 
character and story have been so much before the world that 
we have preferred to take a certain familiarity with its leading 
ancidents for granted. It is a strange panorama of two excep- 
tional lives,—exceptional in their nature, exceptional in their 
experience, exceptional in their union. 





LIFE IN A MONASTERY.* 

THE Liber Memorandorum Ecclesiae de Bernewelle, a volume 
which has been largely drawn upon for the history of the 
Priory, gives in the last of its eight books a Consuetudinarium, 
or “Book of Observances” of the Order, “ Observances ” 
being, so to speak, the Supplement of the Rule, and including 
rubrics of service, definitions of the duties of office-bearers, 
rules for daily conduct, and a variety of other matters, some 
necessary details, others developments or accretions. A study 
of the whole, conducted under the expert guidance of Mr. 
Clark, enables us to make some progress in actually realising 
the conditions of monastic life. 

It is not easy, indeed, definitely to map out a monk’s day. 
The difficulty arises in a measure from the want of distinct 
marks of time. A monastic day was divided, after the fashion 
with which we are familiar in the classics and the Bible, into 
twelve hours of uncertain length, varying according to the 
season. But the day of religious observance was extended 
beyond sunrise and sunset. It began at midnight, when the 
brethren rose for the continuous services of Mattins and 
Lauds, and it went on after sunset. Sunset was the signal 
for Collation, a word that means a quasi-religious service and 
the refreshment that followed it, while Collation was suc- 
ceeded by Compline. How long Mattins and Lands lasted it 
is not easy to say. Mr. Clark tells us that “the great night 
service of Mattins or Nocturns was equal in size and import- 
ance to all the rest (the day services) put together.” But it 
is clear that in high sammer—say, from May 15th to July 15th, 
when the sun rises before 4—the monks must have had a hard 
time of it. They were permitted, it is true, to return to the 
dormitory and to sleep after Lauds were finished; but as 
it was an invariable rule to get up at sunrise, this privilege 
could not have been worth very much. Prime came with the 
First Hour; after Prime followed Morning Mass, private 
Masses, and Confessions ; after these the Chapter House meet- 
ing; after this Work; then Terce; then High Mass; then 





* The Observances in Use at the Augustinian Priory of S. Giles and S. Andrew 
at Barnwell, Cambs. Edited, with a Translation and Glossary, by John Willis 
Clark, M.A; Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes. re , 


Sext, and then, it being now the “Sixth Hour,” or noon, 
Dinner, the first food of the day. (The weakly were permitted 
to sustain themselves with mizxtum, Anglici, “wing and 
water,” or even with bread steeped in wine.) Dinner wag 
followed by a brief rest in the dormitory, but at 1 p.m,, or at 
the latest, 1.15 p.m., the bell rang for None. This seems to 
have been the slackest time of the day. None consisted of g 
Hymn, part of Psalm cxix., a Lesson, a Psalm, and some 
collects, the Lord’s Prayer, and versicles. It could not 
have lasted long. Then the brethren had a wash, a stoup 
of wine in the Refectory, and work till Evensong. After 
Even song came supper, and after supper reading till Qo}. 
lation, as already set forth, and then the dormitory, 
by this time not unwelcome. Not even then is the course 
of services complete. Minor functions at which devotion to 
the Virgin was the chief feature were interspersed, each of 
them supplementing the major function to which it corre. 
sponded. Of course, the life had to be hard. You do not get 
rid of a man’s human nature by shutting him up in a cloister, 
and he must be worked even harder than his fellow outaide 
if Satan is not to find him a ready subject for his proverbial 
employment. 


This severity of discipline was supplemented by blood. 
letting. Mr. Clark does not dwell upon this aspect of the 
custom, which, indeed, was an integral part of the medical 
practice of the day. But it must have had a special utility 
in the cloistered life in keeping the animal soul low. “Spiritus 
uberior exit per phlebotomiam,” says the medizval versifier, 
who adds as another of its good results, ‘ stomachum ven. 
tremque coercet.” The custom of Barnwell Priory prescribed 
that each brother should be bled seven times in the year. It 
was probably a welcome observance, for it practically gave a 
holiday, brief indeed, but regularly recurring :— 

“Those who wish to be bled are to ask permission in Chapter, 

and having received a formal license, are to attend High Mass, 
After the Gospel they are to leave the Quire and to be bled in the 
Farmery, where they are to remain for three days. During this 
period they are excused attendance at the daily services, except 
on very special occasions, and minute directions are given for 
their personal comfort. They are to be allowed fire and light, 
with suitable food, eggs and vegetables being specially mentioned, 
and they may take exercise within the precincts, or even beyond 
them, should the Prelate give them leave.” 
The “farmery” or infirmary seems, indeed, to have been 
the most cheerful place in the monastery. Its inmates 
were “to lead a life of joy and freedom from care, in 
comfort and happiness.” Conversation was freely per- 
mitted, though “sarcastic and abusive language” was 
strictly forbidden. Some of its inmates may have been 
worldly enough to regret that games of dice and chess 
were also prohibited. It is noticeable that the “ vineyards” 
are specially mentioned as places in which the invalids 
might walk. Society was not denied to them. Lay persons 
had to get special leave from the President. Women 
were absolutely excluded. The physician might even take a 
meal with his patient. Doctors are often welcome guests, but 
never, we fancy, so welcome as in a monastic infirmary. What 
a refreshing whiff of outer air they must have brought into 
that still atmosphere! The infirmary must, we take it, have 
been well frequented. ‘“Irksomeness of life in the cloister,” 
“long continuance of silence,” “fatigue in the Quire or 
extension of fasting,” “sleeplessness and overwork,” are 
specially mentioned as causes which might often compel the 
monk to have resort to it. 


Little is said about food. It was so well known a subject 
to the writer that he leaves his readers in ignorance about it. 
Both fish and flesh were on table, save as forbidden by the 
regulations of fasting, but if a brother had fish served to him, 
he was not allowed to exchange it for flesh. Fruit was sup- 
plied, both raw and cooked. Beer and wine are both men- 
tioned, and special injunctions given for their safe keeping. 
Wine would seem to have been in more common use than it 
would be, say, in a theological College of the present time, to ase 
the nearest available term of comparison. Some relaxation 
of strict discipline was permitted in the matter of drink. 
Secular persons might be admitted to have a draught in the 
Frater (Refectory) with leave from the Prelate or Prior, or 
even from the senior monk present, if no official was at hand; 
but they were not to stay long. The visits of women were to 
be especially brief. One is somewhat surprised to find them 





allowed at all. 
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re salen ct ite Monastery was the Prior, commonly called 
Prelate, not as being of episcopal rank, but simply as 

zlatus, or set over the brotherhood. Elaborate directions 
are given for his behaviour to the monks, and for the respect 
which the monks are to show to him. He had, perhaps, more 
privilege than power. In theory, he could not sell or exchange 
church property, admit novices or lay-brethren, present to 
yacant benefices, or do any important act, without consent of 
the Chapter. Practically, as we know from other sources, 
he could do much that in theory was forbidden. If he trans- 

ssed, “the more devout brethren were to secretly admonish 
him.” This failing, as it probably would fail, there was left 
the doubtful remedy of an appeal to the Bishop or the Pope. 

Under the Prelate, and taking his place at occasion, were 
the Sub-Prior and Third Prior; then came the Precentor, 
who also had the office of librarian—a large proportion of the 
books under his care were service books—and with the 
Precentor, his deputy, the Succentor, who set the tone on the 
other side, “ex una parte, sicut ipse [Precentor! ex altera, 
tonum imponet.” What books other than Scriptural he had 
in his care it is impossible to say; the only one mentioned 
is the Commentary of Haymo, Bishop of Halbertstadt. 

The temporal affairs of the Monastery were to be under the 
charge of the cellarer, answering to the bursar of a College, 
and practically the prime minister of the Prior in secular 
matters, as the bursar often is of the Master or Principal. 
The sub-cellarer answered to the butler, actually giving out 
the stores. Not the least important person in the establish- 
ment was the hospitarius, “hosteller,” of whom it is said 
that as he had “to hold frequent converse with guests of 
different sex and condition, it became him to have not merely 
facility of expression, but also elegant manners and a respect- 
able bringing up.” The guests’ chambers were under his 
care. These were to be furnished with something like 
modern comfort, “ mattresses, blankets, sheets, not merely 
clean but untorn; proper pillows; quilts to cover the beds of 
full length and pleasing to the eyes of those who enter the 
room; a proper laver of metal; a bason clean both inside and 
out; in winter a candle and candlesticks; fire that does not 
smoke; writing materials.” Outside there was a laundress 
who had to mend as well as wash. If any articles were 
missing she had “to make them good out of her wages.” One 
curious rule for the honouring of the dead seems to carry us 
back to Egypt. “A Canon who has professed, from the day 
of his burial for the space of a whole year, is to have his food 
daily,—namely, a loaf of bread, a gallon of beer, and a dish 
from the kitchen. After the year is ended he is to have for 
ever, on his anniversary, a similar allowance of food.” But 
this was not for his Kar. It was to purchase for him the 
prayers and devotions of the faithful, and through them a 
speedier deliverance from Purgatory. 





PROFESSOR KNIGHT’S EDITION OF 
WORDSWORTH.* 

Ir will be remembered that between the years 1879 and 1889 
Professor Knight produced a library edition of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, which was followed in the latter year by a Life 
of the poet in three volumes. The present revised and 
corrected edition is in many important respects similar to its 
predecessor. Now, as formerly, the poems are arranged in 
chronological order of composition, and not of publication ; 
the changes of text are given in footnotes; Miss Fenwick’s 
notes are printed with the poems they are intended to 
illustrate, topographical notes are also given, and a new 
bibliography is added. With the poetical works the editor 
proposes to publish Wordsworth’s prose works, all 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s journals and record of tours, all 
the family letters, and the Life in an abridged, and, 
it may be therefere hoped, a more acceptable, form. The 
entire edition will consist of sixteen volumes. The two 
volumes containing the prose works have already been 
Noticed in the Spectator of June 12th; at present we are 
concerned only with the eight volumes of poetry. 

The form in which the work appears satisfies the eye, and 
the size of the volumes makes them convenient to handle and 
tocarry. Mr. Knight’s elaborate preface of sixty-four pages 
does not demand special attention from the reviewer, and 
might, it may be thought, have been abridged with advantage ; 





* The Poetical Works Willi i ili i 
8 vols. London: Mec Z he aoe. Wordsworth, Edited by William Knight. 





but the fear of leaving anything unsaid in so encyclopaedic a 
work will perhaps justify the want of brevity. The edition 
is dedicated to students, and this fact must be kept in mind 
in attempting to estimate its value. 

The lover of Wordsworth who reads for the exquisite 
delight which all great poetry yields, does not care, while 
“feeding on honey-dew and drinking the milk of Paradise,” 
to have the banquet interrupted by information as to the way 
in which this divine food was prepared, or by comments on 
its ingredients. He does not care to have the happy hour 
broken into by aught that is designed to instruct when he 
wishes only to enjoy. It was, we believe, Sir Thomas Fowellk 
Buxton who spoke of Biblical commentaries as Bible and 
water, and unless in studious and critical moments, we do 
not want our poets watered, not even when, as in Words- 
worth’s case, they assist in supplying the water themselves. 

It must not be thought, however, from these remarks, that 
we depreciate the prolonged and exhaustive labours which 
Professor Knight has given to Wordsworth. The poet, who 
was so little esteemed by the public during a large portion of 
his lifetime, is now a great English classic, and as such merits 
all the critical study which a classic deserves. To supply the 
fullest materials for this study has been the editor’s aim, and 
we think that in many respects he has accomplished it. His 
granary is overflowing with golden grain, and if the chaff 
has not been wholly separated from it, that perhaps was in- 
evitable. The text, owing to the assistance of Principal 
Greenwood, the late Mr. J. Dykes Campbell, and others, 
has been freed from many errors which deformed the earlier 
edition, and it is a boon not lightly to be prized that we 
have now, thanks to Mr. Knight’s exertions, an edition of 
Wordsworth’s poetry containing everything which the most. 
exacting student can desire to know about it. If, as we 
have already hinted, there may be some things found in the 
volumes hardly worthy of the garnering, the fault “leans to 
virtue’s side,” and may be ascribed to the editor’s enthusiasm 
and to the fullness of his knowledge. 

At the same time we cannot but think that the Professor has 
frequently forgotten the class of readers for whom these eight 
volumes are intended. His edition is, as we have said, designed 
less for popular service than for students, and we may be 
sure that no one enters upon the serious study of a poet like 
Wordsworth who is not already, we will not say a man of 
culture, but at least a man whose education enables him to 
understand allusions to the most familiar facts of English 
literature and history. If there be any reader who does not 
know that St. Paul’s Cathedral was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, that Waltham Abbey is in Essex, that 
King Edward VI. reigned for six years, that Latimer and 
Ridley were burnt together at Oxford, that William landed 
at Torbay, and scores of similar facts, we submit that he 
ought not to look for such elementary knowledge in the pages 
containing the text of an illustrious poet. And surely one 
could appreciate Wordsworth’s sonnet upon Alfred the Great 
without having to read Green’s estimate of that King in 
twenty-two closely printed lines of prose. The “ Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets” proved, it is evident, a great temptation to the Pro- 
fessor, who has been unable to refrain from loading his pages 
with biographical and historical facts known, as Macaulay 
would have said, to every schoolboy. And throughout 
the edition we come upon explanatory notes which are 
better fitted for the children of a Board-school than 
for students of Wordsworth. Moreover, with every allow- 
ance for the space permissible to an editor in a work 
of this kind, we cannot but think that the editor has 
exceeded all due limits in his ample quotations from Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s journals and correspondence, since the whole 
of those letters and journals are to be published in future 
volumes. So lax, indeed, is he in this respect that one long 
extract from the journals is quoted twice. Lengthy letters 
are also given from friends which appear to us wholly super- 
fluous, since they throw no fresh light upon the poetry, and 
are little better than literary gossip. Compression, however, 
is not Professor Knight’s forte, and much must be forgiven to 
the enthusiasm which, in fear of giving the reader too little, 
prompts him to give too much. 

Although Wordsworth spoke strongly in favour of his own 
arrangement of the poems, and expressed as strongly his 
disapproval of their publication in chronological order, which 
he called the “worst possible,” we think that Professor 
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Knight is fully justified in his choice of the latter. He has 
added to the difficulty of the task by printing them in order 
of composition, for it is not always possible, as the editor 
admits, to do this with certainty; but the result is on the 
whole satisfactory :— 
“The chief advantage,” he writes, “of a chronological arrange- 
ment of the Works of any author—and especially of a poet who 
himself adopted a different plan—is that ‘it shows us as nothing 
else can do, the growth of his own mind, the goemvemioe develop- 
ment of his genius and imaginative power. By such aredistribu- 
tion of what he wrote we can trace the rise, the culmination, and 
also—it may be—the decline and fall of his genius. ..... Words- 
worth’s own arrangement of his poems will always pessess a 
special interest and value; and it is not likely ever to be entirely 
superseded in subsequent issues of his Works. The editors 
and publishers of the future may possibly prefer it to the plan 
now adopted, and it will commend itself to many readers from 
the mere fact that it was Wordsworth’s own; but in an edition 
such as the present—which is meant to supply material for the 
study of the Poet to those who may not possess, or have access to, 
the earlier and rarer editions—no method of arrangement can be 
so good as the chronological one.” 
Follow out this system too rigorously, and Wordsworth’s 
poetical works must be closed, as in the one-volume edition 
published by Messrs. Macmillan in 1888, with the feeble, and 
worse than feeble, “ Installation Ode ” of 1847, of which we are 
glad to believe that Wordsworth was little more than the 
reputed father. Happily, the editor has not been in every 
instance fast bound by his rule, and, following the suggestion 
of Mr. Aubrey de Vere, the great ode, “Intimations of 
Immortality,” is placed where the poet put it, this ode 
forming, as Mr. Knight observes, “the High Altar of his 
poetic Cathedral.” Even now, however, that transcendently 
fine poem is followed by upwards of one hundred pages 
containing “ Poems by William Wordsworth and by Dorothy 
Wordsworth not included in the edition of 1849-50.” They 
bring us rapidly down from heaven to earth, and might 
have been with advantage printed in smaller type. 


“You know,” Wordsworth wrote to Dyce in 1830, “ what 
importance I attach to following strictly the last copy of the 
text of an author,” and like Professor Dowden, the editor 
has adopted the last text,—namely, that of 1849-50. “As to 
@ selection of the text,” he writes, “from various editions, 
this would doubtless be the best plan were it a practicable 
one, and perhaps it may be attainable some day. But 
Wordsworth is as yet too near us for such an editorial treat- 
ment of his works to be successful. The fundamental 
objection to it is that scarcely two minds—even among the 
most competent of contemporary judges—will agree as to 
what the best text is.” 


We think, for the reason specified, that Professor Knight has 
done wisely in adhering to the latest text. Whether he has 
been also well advised in printing the footnotes and annota- 
tions with the text instead of placing them at the end of 
the volumes is a matter on which readers are likely to differ. 
In our judgment the poetry should be kept as distinct as 
possible, and contain no notes or comments beyond what are 
to be found in the latest edition published in Wordsworth’s 
lifetime. All editorial additions, unless of the briefest kind 
and obviously demanded by the text, ought, we think, to be 
printed where Wordsworth placed his long prefaces, at the 
close of the volumes. “The reader,” says the editor, “ who 
examines Notes critically is ever ‘one among a thousand,’ 
even if they are printed at the foot of the page and meet the 
eye readily. If they are consigned to the realm of addenda 
they will be read by very few, and studied by fewer.” If this 
be true, and only one reader among a thousand examines the 
notes critically, why worry and weary the eyes of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine readers by covering the pages with 
small text that they do not care to look at? The one student 
cannot be worthy of the name if the light labour of turning 
to the end of a volume is an effort too great for him. There 
is no doubt, says the editor, that numerous and lengthy notes 
* disfigure the printed page,” and we entirely agree with him. 
It may be questioned, too, whether the disfigurement would 
have been lessened by printing Wordsworth’s notes, the 
Fenwick notes, and the editor’s in different type, and in type 
of a decreasing size, a suggestion which Professor Knight 
throws out for the benefit of future annotators. 

The eight volumes of the poetry are, as they ought to be, 
aumbered consecutively, but we are glad to see that this 
numbering is not continued in the prose works. There will, 


as 
to burden themselves with the prose, and there will be otherg 
who do not need a new edition of Wordsworth’s verse, but 
will be glad to possess in unattached volumes hig si 
writings, his sister’s journals, and the editor’s abridged 
biography. 





A GLIMPSE AT SIAM.* 


Sram is a country of which very few English People have 
personal knowledge; but at the present moment it jg a 
country about which a great many English people want to 
converse, and Mr. Maxwell Sommerville’s notes made in the 
course of a steamboat trip up the Meinam to Ayuthia ang 
back again, will, therefore, in spite of making a very super. 
ficial book, be acceptable to a large number of readers, Ip 
the abstract there is not the slightest reason why one should 
object to a book of travel because it is written by a man who 
has only spent a few weeks in the country he describes, or 
even because the writer knew very little about the country 
when he started on his journey of observation. It is pre. 
judice, not ignorance, that makes the untrustworthy observer 
and it is want of intelligence that makes the uninteresting 
recorder. Mr. Sommerville is evidently neither prejudiced 
nor unintelligent, and he makes no secret of the superticiality 
of his knowledge of the country. When he arrived at 
Bangkok, he tells us that he asked for a book on Siam, and 
the general reply was: “ What you require does not exist, If 
you will prepare a popular notice of our country, we shall be 
pleased to have it at our disposal.” Then, as he puts it, 
“ destiny led me to the jungle of Ayuthia,” and he wrote hig 
book :— 

“On retracing my steps from that unique journey [the expedi- 
tion to Ayuthia] I wrote the following sketches on my personal 
experiences in that country, and created the incidents in the 
story of ‘Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua,’ the sketch of ‘The Fruit-Growers 
of Muang Pimai,’ and ‘The Fable of the Crippled Hare,’ ag 
an original means of illustrating phases in Siamese life and 
customs, combined with the history of the river Meinam and 
of the people of the northern provinces, which these romances are 
jntended to portray.” 

This passage, which is taken from the preface to the book, 
is a fair example of Mr. Sommerville’s style. We may con- 
gratulate him on the originality of the means he has chosen 
to illustrate his sketches, but we cannot pretend to think the 
means particularly good. His “romance” is the sort of 
composition that has no value unless it is the work of a 
native or a resident who has almost become a native. Siam, 
though Mr. Sommerville never visited it till last year, and then 
only penetrated as far as Ayuthia—that is to say, about 
seventy miles up the Meinam—is a country with an area 
equal to three and a half times that of Great Britain, a 
documentary history dating from the middle of the four. 
teenth century of the Christian era, and a legendary 
tradition reaching back to the fifth or sixth century 
before Christ. The river Meinam, of tke coast scenery and 
commercial activity of which Mr. Sommerville gives us such 
lively and picturesque sketches, is one of the great rivers of 
the world, second only in interest to the Nile as the fertilising 
stream of an important country. The ruins of Ayuthia are 
among the wonders of the world, and the original construction 
of the Corinthian pilasters Mr. Sommerville admired in the 
jangle has been imputed to Alexander the Great. It would 
be too much to expect of a tourist’s sketch-book that it should 
tell us the full tale of so old and many-sided a civilisation as 
that which Siam has acquired from centuries of contact, 
military and commercial, with China, India, Burmah, 
Greece, Turkey, France, Portugal, and England. But 
though there may be no popular book about Siam 
to be found in the bazaars of Bangkok, all these matters 
have been written about by savants, and may be read 
up in works easily available in the libraries of Europe; 
and we should hope also in those of the United States, of 
which Mr.Sommerville isa citizen. And, if he wanted to give 
a moderate, useful, and intelligible account of Siam, Mr. 
Sommerville ought to have taken the trouble to look up some 
of these matters, if not in original works, then in the in- 
structive articles of the better encyclopedias, and to give here 
and there short summaries of them by way of background to 
his impressionist sketches of the picturesque scenes that caught 
his traveller’s eye. But this Mr. Sommerville has not done; 





* Siam: onthe Meinam, from the Gulf to Ayuthia. By Maxwell Sommerville, 
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— east if he “read up” Siam between making his notes and 
at a them to the press, he certainly did not take the 

ble to work the outcome of his reading into his narrative. 
be the result is that the book is a confused and confusing 


geries of shifting impressions with no backbone of method. 


merville has the modern gift of lively word-painting, 


oe some vivid pictures, fall of movement and colour, 


oa bazaars, the temples, the gambling-shops of Bangkok ; 
d girls and praying bonzes, and a clever professional 


es ho was his fellow-passenger on board the steam- 


cer W . r 
seg took him up the Meinam. But quite the most 


interesting passages of the book are the descriptions of the 
jungle end the ancient ruins beyond Ayuthia; of the King’s 
“repbant kraals; and the shrine of the sacred white elephants. 
Some of the best of the illustrations—and the illustrations 
are good throughout—enhance the effect of these descriptions. 
The picture of the ruins is indeed good enough to redeem all 
the faults of the book, and that of the elephants bathing in 
the river is delightful. The expedition to Ayuthia had to be 


made by night :— 

«The darkness of the jungle was relieved by the flickering 
lamps burning on occasional rude wooden altars elevated on 
posts like the dove-cots of Ahmedabad in India. Every now and 
then, as we strode through the narrow, tortuous way by the faint 
light, we could perceive that devout men and women had 
deposited offerings of fruit, votives of cut coloured paper, and 
objects in wood. Within the denser jungle, Nature cheered our 

by the flashing, flitting light of thousands of fire-flies. 
With the coming day we arrived in the heart of the ancient city, 
and were surrounded by ruins which demonstrated its former 
importance, and which convinced us that the ambition of the 
Buddhists of three centuries ago must have been to create a city 
of monasteries and temples. Ancient ruined forums, palaces, and 
amphitheatres in Europe stand generally in strong contrast with 
the modern cities that have been created around them or in their 
vicinity. Here in the silence of this forest: jungle, itself a ruin, 
the scene is weird. The brighter light now discloses more dis- 
tinctly the palace walls, towers, topes, and spiral pagodas, closely 
overgrown by flowering plants, orchids, and numerous tropical 
trees. We realise that we are in the midst of relics of an Asiatic 
race, thé remnants of whose architecture have the charm of being 
unlike any that we have seen in Europe, Africa, Ceylon, or 


India. 

To the visit to the white elephants belongs an interest of 
another sort, and Mr. Sommerville tells us just what we most 
want to know about these animals, and the ideas with which 
they are regarded by their keepers :— 


“ Across the way from the money-mill (the mint) we go in to 
see the Chang-Phoouk, or White Elephant. These white elephants 
are now (1896) four in number, domiciled at their special house 
in this wat adjoining the king’s palace. Each has a private 
apartment to himself, and a valet or keeper, over whom, by 
appointment, are several supervising noblemen of the court. Their 
food consists of bunches of tender grass, bananas, herbs, sugar-cane, 
and coarse biscuit; their beverage is the purest water, into 
which fragrant blossoms are often thrown. There are agents of 
the government always on the lookout for such pale specimens 
of this noble animal. The gentlemen of the court who attended 
us throughout our visits in the palace enclosure assured us that 
they did not worship these sacred white elephants, but that, 
believing in the doctrine of metempsychosis (the transmigration 
of souls), they accept the theory that the souls of the greater, 
wiser, and most holy have, in their transmigrated state, passed 
into the bodies of several species of white animals. Certain pure 
white birds are believed to be the domiciles of the noble saints 
whose bodies have been cremated, and whose spirits have 
returned, by this inexplicable metempsychosis, to exert a 
beneficial influence on those who are tarrying in this vale of 
shadows. They do not recognise deity ina white elephant, but 
have learned, simply through tradition, to regard them as the 
tenements of the transmigrated spirits of their wisest and purest 
ancestors, Therefore they reverence and tenderly minister to all 
their wants. This is an evidence that superstition prejudices 
the sight. Of the four elephants that the author saw in the 
sacred stables, not one was really white; the lightest in tone was 
of granite gray. In fact, some of them were really of a light 
pinkish-gray hue, others ashy gray; their heads and broad 

pping ears appeared to have been sand-papered or rubbed with 
powdered pumice-stone. Their pale eyes resembled very much 
those of human albinos. These soi-disant white deities, in nowise 

saintly, were chained by the feet. This seems to settle the 
question of sanctity. They stood at the end of their tethers, 
swaying backward and forward, devouring the buuches of 
selected grasses and bananas, and evinced timidity rather 
than holiness, as they trembled before the upraised goads 
of their custodians. These beasts were formerly waited upon 
by the noblest mandarins in the kingdom. The monotony of 
their lives within these stables is in a measure relieved by bold 
drawings, in colour, of jungle grasses and trees, which afford some 
illusion to the deified prisoners. When these elephants pass on the 
public highways, on festive or state occasions, the people of all 
Classes make obeisance to them. The more enlightened Siamese 
—those who have seen the world—although not willing to re- 





nounce the religion of their birth and ancestors, will in conversa 
tion virtually acknowledge the absurdity of certain superstitions. 
One of these gentlemen informed us that often the ignorant 
natives would secretly confide their troubles to the ear of one of 
these sacred white elephants.” 

Mr. Sommerville was struck by the wonderful scrupulous- 
ness of the Siamese about destroying the life of any kind of 
animals, even to the cockroaches and the animalcule in water. 
But he was also struck by the fact that their superstitious 
reverence for life does not prevent Buddhists from being 
cruel to living creatures and bratally irreverent in their treat- 
ment of the dead. In his account of the Wat Sah Kate of 
Bangkok—the horrible pit where the remains of the dead are 
cremated or given to the vultures, according to the means 
of the friends of the deceased—he spares as no gruesome 
detail of horror; and he indicates a good deal of cruelty in 
the breaking-in of the elephants for the King’s service. In 
the chapter on the religion of the country he gives a very 
clear account of the outward forms of Buddhist worship, 
but renounces as hopeless the task of expounding Buddhism. 
After all there is no lack of matter in the book, but it is 
imperfectly digested, the style is bad, and the grammar 
not seldom defective. 





WASTE AND REPAIR OF STRENGTH.* 

THE world has made enormous strides in the science of sani- 
tation during the last half-century,—in the science, that is to 
say, of defending its health against the thousand ills to which 
human flesh is heir; but there seems to exist some doubt as 
to whether it has not called into being at the same timea 
considerable number of new enemies, more formidable than 
the old because they are more insidious. It does not much 
avail a man to feed and clothe himself more wisely than his 
forefathers, to surround himself with safeguards against 
disease, or to have invented remedies and cures that are 
really efficacious, if all the time his health is being under- 
mined, his strength steadily sapped, by the new strain that is 
put upon his mental powers. Dr. Robson Roose, the author 
of this book, is not the only physician who has raised this 
warning note, and declared that the way of modern life 
leads perilously near to madness; but, like most of his 
fellow-physicians, in his anxiety to save us from that 
undesirable goal, he is rather disposed to over-estimate 
the dangers of the path, and the number of those who 
have already fallen by the way; or, we should perhaps say, 
the dangers of the unceasing haste with which the path is 
pursued, for it is the pace that kills, the constant hurry, the 
wear-and-tear of our bodily machinery, and the disregard of 
the necessary rest by which the machinery should be repaired. 
Unrest, sleeplessness, loss of appetite, exhaustion, irritability, 
hypochondriasis, are the various stages that bring the victim 
within a measurable distance of the borderlands of insanity, 
and, according to our author, the frequency with which the 
end is reached is already a matter for serious alarm :— 

“The advocates of what is popularly known as ‘ progress’ at 

the present day will doubtless be surprised at learning (from a 
distinguished American physician) that the number of the insane 
is greater in a community in proportion to the political and 
religious freedom of the population; that is, to the opportunity 
they enjoy of working out their own purposes, whether in rela- 
tion to this world or the next, in the manner most agreeable to 
themselves. The explanation, of course, is that in such com- 
munities the causes of insanity are always numerous and wide- 
spread. If Dr. Wood’s opinion be well founded, the prospect, so 
far as this country is concerned, must appal those who are already 
aware of the marked increase of mental disorder.” 
For our part, we are not inclined to accept without question 
the fact from which the author argues. Insanity is quite as 
prevalent in Russia as it is in other European countries—if it 
is not actually more prevalent—and certainly the political 
and religious freedom of its inhabitants is not in advance of 
other countries. Nor, even if the American dictum is correct, 
does the author’s explanation follow “of course.” It is 
generally the case that the more advanced a country is on the 
way of progress, the greater the care that it takes of its 
lunatics, and, consequently, the larger the proportion of such 
lunatics as are kept under public and private control. 

The hurry of modern life, and the consequent anxiety, 
which Dr. Hughlings Jackson has described as “fright 
spread out thin,” are, of course, inimical to a high state of 
health, but to judge from the longevity of those who are 





* Waste and Repair in Modern Life. By Robson Roose,M.D, London: John 
Murray. 
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foremost in the race, the author surely exaggerates their 
influence for evil. Take, for example, the case of the barrister, 
whose life the author compares most unfavourably with that 
of a physician. It may be true that the former lives by 
preference in an atmosphere of “ dust, darkness, and general 
discomfort ”—the law is naturally productive of darkness and 
dust—also that he begins his labours early and leaves them 
late, hastily bolts his mid-day meal or goes without it, spends 
long hours in ill-ventilated courts, and carries home with 
him work which may engage his attention till the small hours 
of the next morning. It may be true also that with this 
burden on his shoulders he still struggles to do his duty by 
society, and even voluntarily bears the further burden of a 
Parliamentary career. But for all that the lunatic asylums 
are not peopled with barristers, nor, like those whom the 
gods love, do they die young. On the contrary, when they 
reach the summit of their profession they show a marked 
inclination to live for ever, and display as Judges, most 
remarkable instances of longevity. Again, our author says 
of this life over-filled with exertion :— 

“One effect of this high-pressure existence is that it leaves 
even the successful man who has gained much to retire upon, 
nothing to retire to; for literature, science, domestic ties, 
philanthropic interests, nature itself, have all been neglected and 
lost sight of during the mad rush and struggle of the last thirty 
years, and these are treasures the key to which soon gets rusty, 
and friends once slighted cannot be called back at will.” 
Theoretically that should, no doubt, be the effect, but happily 
it is not so in practice. One has only to look around to see 
that it is the strenuous, hard-working, successful man who 
accumulates friends and interests, and provides himself with 
both means and inclinations for future rest and enjoy- 
ment. Like many other of the author’s theories, the Nemesis 
which overtakes the greedy worker is not supported by fact. 
His assumption, too, that all work is undertaken for the sake of 
its end, for the selfish advancement of the worker, is hardly 
correct. In nine cases out of ten the man who overworks 
himself does so for love of the work ‘itself, and not for what 
it leads to. It may be difficult to believe, but it is the case 
nevertheless that a lawyer will take the same eager personal 
interest in his client’s success as a doctor may in his 
patient’s recovery, and that the elucidation of a legal problem, 
or the victory of some legal quibble, may furnish the same 
pleasant excitement as the most brilliantly successful of 
surgical operations. The life of a City man, though he 
happen to be the merest money-grubber, dreary, disagree- 
able, and drudging as it appears, is not without compensating 
joys and excitements of its own, quite apart from the 
balancing columns of the ledger. It is the game itself, 
and not the stake, that engrosses the player and seems to 
blind his eyes to all else that the world contains. The author 
further complains that we make work even out of our play, 
though why he should find a cause for complaint in that 
tendency it is hard to see. Surely the desperate earnest of 
our play should prove that the desperate earnest of our work 
is not too much for our national strength. If we played list- 
lessly there might be some cause for alarm. 


Of course people do overtax their strength; life would 
hardly be worth living if they were not sometimes tempted to 
do so; and the human body is a delicate machine which does 
not always meet with the care and consideration which it needs. 
But the ignorance of the average man with regard to his 
bodily requirements ought not to surprise a member of the 
author’s profession. According to the saying, every man who 
has reached the age of forty is either his own doctor or a 
fool; but if that be true there are certainly more fools in the 
world than doctors. The waste in bodily strength is easy 
enough to detect, but by what rule shall a man discover the 
means of repair? Take, for example, the question of alcohol. 
One would have thought that by this time the medical pro- 
fession would have agreed as to what was the result of alcohol 
upon the body, and in what quantities and to what extent 
its use was beneficial. Our author himself devotes a very 
interesting chapter to the discussion, but, as far as we can judge, 
without arriving at any definite conclusion upon any point. 
Is it a sedative, or is it a stimulant? Does it aid or does it 
retard the digestion? It seems to have both effects, and to 
be both sedative and stimulant, according to the various 
authorities which the author quotes. For his part, he regards 
alcohol “as a luxury for most of those who take it, as a neces- 
sity for some persons, and as a poison for others.” Un- 








doubtedly he is quite right, but would he always Undertak 
to say in a particular case whether alcohol was a necessity 6 
luxury, or a poison? Of other means of repair, of {,, : 
sleep, fresh air, change of scene, and mineral waters, the 
author writes learnedly and with much common-sense, : His 
chapter on “Experiments in Fasting” is very suggest 

though we wonder that he does not quote the cage a 
hibernating animals. Also he has much of interest to 
the subject of health resorts, maintaining, rightly as we think, 
that our own country is sometimes unfairly overlooked 

those who seek a change of air abroad. However, in most 
cases, they have the excuse of seeking a change of acene ag 
well as a change of air, and the foreign surroundings, to «, 
nothing of the scenery, of Cannes or Nice afford a more —- 
plete distraction than the streets of Bournemouth, thongh 
we confess our respect for the latter locality is much in. 
creased by learning that its atmosphere is “ Positively dis. 
infected by the ‘oxidising and antiseptic influences of the 
peroxide of hydrogen and camphoraceous matters, due to the 
chemical effect of moisture and sunshine upon the terebin, 
thinate emanations from the pine trees.’” : 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—~——. 

An Essay on Comedy. By George Meredith. (Constable ang 
Co.)—We are not perfervid admirers of Mr. Meredith the novelist, 
but we have read the present essay with pure delight from the 
first page to the last. There is nothing here of brilliant por. 
versity or of whims ridden to death. The outlook is large, the 
temper sane, and the style perfect. One reflection chiefly ig 
borne in on us after reading this book, that the English nation 
more than any, except perhaps the German, needs a comic post, 
We have excelled in poetry; in satire, often keen, often savage ; 
in history, and in philosophy ; but our successes in pure comedy 
are rare. The need, then, for a comic poet is emphasised by Mr 
Meredith. But what is meant by the word “comic”? At first 
sight the author would appear to restrict the word too nicely, for 
by it he means the power of laughing lightly, and not unkindly, 
and from the intellect, at social follies and lies. Yet this restric. 
tion is in reality a luminous definition. The comic poet does not 
deal necessarily with human nature, still less with anything that 
transcends human nature, nor is he concerned with the gross or 
the primitive. The comic gift is more delicate than that of 
humour or satire, and infinitely more rare. This is finely brought 
out by the following remark on Shakespeare. “Shakespeare isa 
well-spring of characters which are saturated with the comic 
spirit ...... and they are of this world, but they are of the 
world enlarged to our embrace by imagination.” Shakespeare, 
then, is too wild, too elemental, to be comic in the real sense, for 
comedy treats not of types nor of transfigured characters, but of 
a certain restricted and polite group of persons. When Mr, 
Meredith defines the conditions under which great comedy is 
possible, it will be seen that few of them exist to-day, and we 
much doubt whether in our own nation they ever will exist. 
He demands, then, ‘‘a society of cultivated men and women, 
wherein ideas are current and perceptions quick.” At the time 
of the Restoration, with all its license, it is probable that English 
theatres held such an audience; it is quite certain that now they 
do not. The Englishman of to-day carries “the undigested 
peacock” to the stalls; the more aristocratic part of our audiences 
is heavy, the more democratic is before all things sentimental. If 
we were more flippant and less brutal we might possibly produce 
a comic poet. “A state of marked social inequality of the sexes” 
is disastrous also, but in time we may outgrow this. Lastly, 
“intellectual activity ” is the very last thing to be expected in ap 
English play-house. But though the prospect of real comedy in 
England is, we think, remote, and, indeed, from our national 
temper, almost inconceivable, it is none the less delightful to 
comprehend, as Mr. Meredith makes us, the impossible. The 
whole essay is invigorating, keen, and yet bland; it is like “ the 
south-west coming off the sea, or a cry in the Alps.” 


Stained @lassasan Art. By Henry Holiday. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Mr. Holiday gives an interesting and thorough account of the 
art of stained glass, both from the points of view of designing and 
of carrying out the work. The book is illustrated with reproduc 
tions of many of the windows executed by the author. Many of Mr. 
Holiday’s figures are of great beauty, but we sometimes feel that 
he oversteps the limits of his material by making his windows to 
pictorial. The introduction of much modelling into stained glas# 
seems out of place. A window should remain a window, though 
decorated one, and ought not to be a transparent picture. Mr. 
Holiday is, no doubt, perfectly aware of this in theory, but we 
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ot help thinking that a more primitive style than the one he 
wor really most suited to stained glass, 


The Connoisseur. By F. 8. Robinson. (G. Redway.)—This 
delightful series of essays deals with a wide range of subjects 
connected with art. There is still a good deal of romance left in 
the collector’s world, it seems; and Mr. Robinson recounts 
many curious stories. Among those of treasure-trove, he tells 
us ofa party of Spanish peasants who in 1858 were travelling 
near Toledo, and who found eleven gold crowns set with 

recious stones buried by the roadside. They of course pro- 
Pied to cut them up into bits, but the bits were taken at 
last to the Hotel Cluny. One of the crowns had on it the name 
of Suinthila, who reigned in 621. Among the stories of frauds 
is the strange one of the forged Renaissance bust sold to the 
Louvre a year or two ago by a Florentine. The forgery was 
discovered by another Florentine. The two Italians proceeded 
to disclose the imposture for the sake of humiliating French 
pride, at a time when France was making herself diplomatically 
objectionable to Italy. In spite of the production of the sculptor 
and the model, the authorities of the Louvre refused to admit 
that they had been imposed upon. An amusing story is told of 
the acuteness of a French official. Baron Stosch, who sold a 
dubious collection of gems to Frederick of Prussia, was being 
shown the gems at the Bibliothéque in Paris, when the keeper 
discovered that one of the glories of the collection—a ring—was 
missing. The chief official, without making a remark, sent 
privately for a strong emetic, which he insisted on the Baron 
swallowing. The Baron, like the cat in “Cranford,” restored the 
treasure. 

“Old Man’s” Marriage. By G. B. Burgin. (Grant Richards.) 
--Is there, indeed, any region in Canada of which “ Four 
Uorners” village, as Mr. Burgin graphically describes it, is 
typical? We know the familiar properties, the fighting editor, 
“Bully Buck” “Old Man” himself, with his very rough-grained 
chivalry, in Mark Twain’s pages, but we connect them with 
Colorado or the Mississippi. Are they to be found in the North- 
West Territories of Canada also? Anyhow they are very interest- 
ing. “Old Man” is a peculiarly admirable person, and ‘ Miss Wilks,’ 
his mule, isa worthy companion. We know no more entertaining 
animal in all the fauna of fiction. Mr. Burgin has a very pretty 
gift of humour. What could be a better description of a ‘“‘ buck- 
board” than that “it had a knack of occasionally throwing its 
passengers up in the air and catching them again as they 
lescended; sometimes it went on without catching them.” 


Lectureson Art. By Sir E.J. Poynter. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
These lectures, which were delivered at various places between 
1879 and 1885, cover a wide ground. They deal with art theories 
in the abstract, and also, in those lectures delivered at the Slade 
School, when their author was Slade Professor, with the practical 
training of the artist. In the lecture on “ Old Art and New” Sir 
Edward Poynter traces the rise of imitative painting. By 
imitative painting he means that style which seeks to portray 
the beauties of Nature as an end in itself He considers 
that the distinctively modern spirit in painting treats per- 
fect imitation of a beautiful object as the end and goal 
of art. Whereas ancient art merely used Nature as the 
language to express ideal beauty. “A work of pure imitation 
per se was a thing unknown up to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, not because it did not occur to the sculptors and painters of 
those times to produce such work, but because they rejected it as 
not worthy of consideration, knowing well that true art is a 
different thing.” With this principle we agree heartily. The 
difficulty, however, arises when we come to its application. We 
cannot so easily admit that “landscape painting is necessarily 
put in the second rank of art;” as being “but a record and an 
imitation.” The art of painting seems to stand half-way between 
the arts of poetry and of music. One side of painting—that which 
deals with the human figure—approaches the domain of poetry 
with its definite ideas and emotions. The other side—landscape 
painting—comes into near relation with instrumental music and 
its indefinite ideas and emotions. To say, as Sir Edward Poynter 
does, that Turner’s best work is merely the highest form of 
imitative art is to apply the principle in a way that many will 
reject, although they agree with the main proposition. In no 
part of this book is the author more interesting and convincing 
than in the passages in which he speaks of Michelangelo. A 
large portion of the artistic public has been misled to a woeful 
degree by the later writings of Mr. Ruskin about Michelangelo. 
Mr. Ruskin, from some personal limitation, dislikes the art of 

this great painter, and to justify his dislike he has invented a 
whole series of moral reasons why Michelangelo was a bad artist. 
The lecture on “Professor Ruskin and Michelangelo” is an 
admirable counterblast to the former’s “ Michelangelo and 





Tintoret.” Sir Edward Poynter has desired throughout these | 





lectures to bring before people the importance ahd surpassing 
greatness of Michelangelo. The story he tells in a note shows 
that this desire was not unnecessary. After lecturing at a 
provincial institution an official remarked to him in accents 
which betrayed his nationality, “ Ye’d better have left out all 
that about McLangelo; we know nothing about McLangelo 
here.” The lecture dealing with the formation of a style by 
students is full of sound sense, and should be studied by every 
art teacher. 

A Pinchbeck Goddess. By Mrs. J. M. Fielding. (W. Heinemann.) 
—Mrs. Fielding (Alice M. Kipling) has certainly contrived in 
this story an excellent surprise. We do not, indeed, believe that 
the heroine would ever have masqueraded in such a fashion, but 
we acknowledge the ingenuity of the contriver of the masque. 
We felt, as we read, that there was a mystery somewhere, but 
could not find the clue. The dialogue is easy and bright, though 
perhaps a little too much drawn out, but about the cleverness and 
vigour of the writing there can be no doubt. A story this can 
hardly be said to be, but what there is is distinctly powerful. 

English Illustration in “the Sizties”? By Gleeson White. 
(A. Constable and Co.)—It was a happy idea to collect together 
the illustrations scattered through books and magazines of such 
men as Millais, Sandys, Whistler, Houghton, and others. Besides 
the reproductions of the wood engravings themselves, there are 
also facsimiles of some of the original drawings. By this we see 
how much has been gained by modern processes. But can we 
say modern illustration has improved? Wethink not. In the 
sixties style and artistic spirit were evident. Now too often the 
ideal of the illustrator is the photograph. In the work before us 
we have ample evidence of the genius of Mr. Sandys. In the 
frontispiece of Morgan le Fay, and in the illustration to one of 
Christina Rossetti’s poems facing p. 63, we see the marvellous 
power this artist has of combining infinite detail with passionate 
expression. Mr. Gleeson White gives an exhaustive account of the 
various periodicals in which the illustrations in this book 
originally appeared. 

The Pilgrimage of the Ben Beriah. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Miss Yonge shows no little of her wonted 
skill in filling up with imaginary figures the outlined story which 
we have in Exodus, There are the believers and the sceptical 
and they play their proper parts in the various scenes described in 
the sacred record. We cannot say that we wholly admire this 
kind of writing, but it has its attractions, and doubtless its uses, 
nor could we wish to see it in safer and more able hands than 
Miss Yonge’s 

Pen and Pencil in Parliament. By Harry Furniss. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—These sketches in words and lines both repel 
and attract. Repel by their vulgarity, and attract by their 
cleverness. Mr. Furniss is at his best when drawing Mr. Glad- 
stone, and at his worst when he deals with Sir William Harcourt. 


The English Regalia. By Cyril Davenport. (Kegal Paul and 
Co.)—This is an exhaustive account of the crowns, sceptres, robes, 
and other things belonging to the coronation of our Sovereigns. 
Most of the jewellery dates from the reign of Charles II. What Mr. 
Davenport calls the official crown of England was made for that 
King. The Imperial crown of Queen Victoria contains a highly 
interesting gem. The great pear-shaped ruby is the stone given 
to the Black Prince by the King of Castile in 1367. It was worn 
by Henry V. in his crown at Agincourt. This stone has been 
valued at £110,000. Thelarge sapphire in the cross at the top of 
the crown is said to have belonged to Edward the Confessor. 
The book is illustrated with large coloured plates. 

A Nineteenth Century Miracle. By Louis Zangwill. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Mr. Zangwill makes fools of his readers with 
fair success. Mr. Robert Ashfield is swept off the deck of a 
steamer into the sea, and his body is found at the same hour in 
a London studio, the cause of death being suffocation by salt 
water. That is the situation with which we are confronted. 
The explanation is certainly a surprise, though some of the 
details are open to criticism. The worst of it is that we find in 
the end that it is a miserable story of unlawful love and crime. 
Let us hope that readers are getting wearied of this toujours 
perdriz, or rather toujours charogne.——A Drawing-Room Cynic. 
By Lorin Kaye. (Macqueen.)—This is a cleverly written story 
of modern life as it is lived by “smart” people. An American 
widow is the heroine, a young English diplomatist the hero; 
they interest us, though the very leisurely pace at which their 
life-story moves on is a little trying. Still, the book amuses, nor 
are there the too common drawbacks.——Fierce Heart the Soldier. 
By J. C. Snaith. (A. D. Innes.)—Here the progress of the story 
is as slow as it well could be, while the style does nothing 
to reconcile the reader to its tedium. It is lengthy and pompous, 
while the writer fails to give us sufficient compensation in the way 
of thought, or wit or incident or characterisation——On the 
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Gogmagogs. By Alice Dumillo. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The ex- 
periences of Mrs. Archdeacon appear to include various kinds of 
labour, “A Day’s Potato Planting,” “A Day’s Sewing,” &. The 
author, however, does not know more about these things than 
other people. What she does is to make each of them a peg on 
which to hang a village story, commonly of the tragical sort. This 
is cleverly done, and the stories, though not pleasant to read, are 
effective -——Odds. By the Author of “Eric’s Good News,” &c. 
(B.T.S.)—This is a child’s story, or rather a story about children 
written to please older people,—not the same thing, and not so 
goodathing. Odds, however, may be read with pleasure. 

Florence et la Toscane. Par Eugéne Mintz. (Hachette et Cie.) 
—M. Miintz tells us that his object has been to go to the Tuscan 
towns, which are seldom now visited by the tourist, who hurries by 
them in the train. This thick quarto, profusely illustrated, de- 
scribes both the towns and the works of art which they contain 
The author speaks with authority upon the statues and pictures 
he writes about. To any one intending to visit Tuscany, with the 
purpose of going to the out of-the-way places as well as the 
great centres, this book would be of much use. 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene. (G. Allen.)—This part completes this 
edition, illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane. The last number 
contains an introduction by Mr. J. T. Wise. The parts will make, 
when put together, a fine and beautiful reprint of the great 
poem. 

SCHOOL BOOKS. 

In the excellent series of ‘‘ Arnold’s School Shakespeare,” under 
the general editorship of Mr. J. Churton Collins (E. Arnold), we 
have The Life and Death of King John, edited by Francis Pierre- 
pont Barnard, M.A., an able and scholarly piece of work ; and 
Coriolanus, edited by R. F. Cholmeley, M.A.—-A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, edited by Thomas Page (Moffatt and Paige), 
belongs to a series which we do not remember to have seen before, 
“ Moffatt’s Plays of Shakespeare.” It is very businesslike and 
complete. The notes are carefully divided according to their 
character, literary, etymological, &c., to the convenience, we 
think, of the learner.——In the “ University Tutorial Series” 
(W. B. Clive) we have Spenser's Faerie Queene: Book I., edited, 
with Notes and Glossary, by W. H. Hill, M.A. The “General 
Criticism ”’ may be pointed out as giving in a brief space 
an excellent summary of Spenser’s position in English 
literature. He is, we take it, essentially a poet’s poet. 
Almost all great English singers have admired him and 
learnt from him. —— Milton’s Samson Agonistes, edited by 
Edmund K. Chambers (Blackie and Son), is a useful class-book. 
Mr. Chambers leans, we see, to Mark Pattison’s theory that the 
play was a late piece of work, and shows signs of exhaustion and 
failing powers. Paradise Lost: Book II. Edited by F. Gorse, 
M.A. (Same publishers.)—The notes err, if at all, on the side of 
brevity, but on the other hand, the learner may well be left to 
find out something for himself. We observe that the editor’s 
practice in giving the Latin derivations is not quite uniform. 
Mansum is given for “ mansion;” why, then, volutum instead of 
volvere for “voluminous”? At 930 “carrus” is a misprint for 
currus, “ Superanus” (line 244) is not a classical word. Globus 
(line 512) should not be translated “body-guard.” It may be an 
extemporised body-guard, a gathering of men, who protect a 
popular favourite——The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Michael Macmillan. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Goldsmith’s tale is surely ill-fitted for a school- 
book, though it may be advantageously studied, for its 
literary qualities, by older readers. We should not censure 
its mora] tone so much as insist on the unsuitability of some of 
the characters and the plot generally.——Macaulay's Lays of 
Ancient Rome, and other Poems, by R. L. A. Du Pontet, B.A. (E. 
Arnold), one of the series of “Arnold’s British |Classics for 
Schools,” is, on the other hand, the ideal of a school-book. He 
must be Arcadicus indeed who feels nothing stir laeva in parte 
mamillae when he reads this splendid verse. And the poems 
lend themselves admirably to purposes of instruction. A boy 
cannot read them, intelligently annotated and illustrated as they 
are by Mr. Du Pontet, without learning a great deal about Italy 
and early Roman history. From the literary point of view the 
editor’s work is very well done. His comments on the metre are 
particularly good. We should doubt whether Clusium is not 
meant to be pronounced as a trisyllable. Tho metre is indeed 
flexible in the extreme, but it is extraordinarily effective. Even 
the lines that the editor, somewhat reluctantly, picks out for censure 
may well be defended. On p. 124 annuum is misprinted “annum.” 
——Précis Writing and Office Correspondence, by E. E. Whitfield, 
M.A. (Methuen and Co.), gives practical instructions about “ Busi- 
ness Correspondence in General,” various kinds of commercial 
correspondence, while special attention is given to the head of 
précis. On p. 116 “Pan” should surely be Paz.——Practical Guide to 
English Composition and Easy Writing, by W. Stewart Thomson 








(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), is the fifth edition of a manual tha, 
has achieved, and certainly seems to deserve, success, The 5) 
issue has been “ revised and enlarged,” and with its clear direo. 
tions, numerous illustrations, and well-chosen examples, ig 
certainly complete. But why the unlucky phrase, « Rasy 
Writing”? We all know what sort of reading easy writing 
makes.——Another new edition is English Grammar, by Ad 
Brockington (Relfe Brothers).——The Temple Reader, Edited 
E. E. Speight, B.A. With Introduction by Professor E. Dow 
(H. Marshall and Son.)—“ A Literary Reading-book for School 
and Home.”——Raleigh History Readers: VI. By J. 4, Roy 
M.A. “The Reign of Queen Victoria.” (Blackie and Son.) 
Electricity and Magnetism for Beginners. By F. W. Sanderson, 
M.A. (Macmitlan and Co.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 




















Boothby (G ), Sheila Macleod, cr 8vo (Skefington) ” 
Brown (H.), Economics, Anwsthetics, and Antiseptics in Practice of Mid. 
SUMMIT MEMURID. -snacseseeececesncendicusceasesdneiunel nlamiacenssenentbecimets acai (Churchill! 8 
Cook ( i CO. and E. T.), London in the Time of the Diamond Jubilee (Simpkin cy) 
Dowden (E.), A History of French Literature, or 8vo............... (Heinemann) 60 
=: 0). Ninety-eight: being Recollections of Cormac Cahir O'Connor 
Faly, cr 8vo. ( 
Fitch (J.), Thomas and Matthew Arnold, or 8vo (Hei ) he 
Greenhow (H. M.), Amy Vivian's Ring, Cr 8V0 ........cceccssreree e+e (Skeffington) 5 
ca (M.), The Non-Religion of the Fature, roy 8vo ............(Heinemann) WA 
Hall (8. K.), Sybil Farleigh, cr 8vo (Digby & Long 
Harte (B.), Three ners, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus 
Hart (F.), When Passions Rule, cr 8vo (Digby & Long 





Heckethorn (C. W.), Printers of Basle in the 15th and 16th Gonturies (Unwin 
Henham (EB. G.), Menotah, or 8vo ( 

Hume (F.), Claude Duval of Ninety-Five, cr 8vo ...... Digby & Long 
Kneipp (8.), The Oodicil to “ My Witl,” or 8vo0...... . 

Lawn (J. G.), Mine Accounts and Mining Book-keep roy 8vo...... ~ ifn) 
Lees (E. R.), High-Class and Economical Cookery Recipes, cr 8vo (Simpkin’ 


esuss stsessessissexsSczsisss 















Mackay (A.), The Beauties of Marie Corelli, Cr 8V0......100--+000-.000 +-.e( Red way) 
Marsh (R.), The Beetle: a Mystery, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 
Marshall 6. F.), Elementary Physiology for Nurses, cr 8vo (Scientific Press| 
Mendini (Dr.), ayeene Guide to Rome, Cr 8V0_ .....0.cee0e8 eesaneneeie (Charobill) 
Molloy (J. F.), The Romance of the Irish Stage, 2 vols, cr (Downey 
Newhall (0. S.), The Vines of North-Kastern A 8 nam) 
Nighti: e(V.), The Devil’s Daughter, cr 8V0 .......cecesseeses (Digby & Long) 
Oxley (J. McD.), In the Swing of the Sea, cr 8vo ........ wreesoeccocecesooss (Nisbet, 
Parker (G.). The Pomp of the Lavilettes, Cr 8V0 ........e.sesereereeees (Methuen 


Pellissier (G.), Literary Movement in France duriug 19th Century (Putnam 
Pool (J. J.), The Life-Story of a Village Pastor (R. Pool), 12mo (J. Clarke) 








Savage Club Papers (The), edited by J. EB. Muddock, 8vo......... (Hutchinson) 
Shelley (H. C.), The Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns, 12mo (Putnam 
Sykes (W. J.), The Principles and Practice of Brewing, 8vo ............ (Griffin 
Symons (A.), Studies in Two Literatures, 8vo (Smithers) 
Thompson (0. J. 8.), Mystery and Romance of Alchemy and Pharmacy, 

CP BVO .essceeee (Scientific Press 
Upward (A.), A Dav’s Tragedy, cr 8vo (Chap & Hall 





Wiseman (M. W.), The Dynamics of Religion, 870 ..........00..00++ (Univ. Press 

Whishaw (F.), The Adventures of a Stowaway, cr 8vo ...(Griffith & Farran 

Whishaw (F.), Gubbins Minor and Some Other Fellows (Griffith & Farran) 
“LIBERTY” 


& ’ 
LIBERTY ; SIRANG PRINTED SILK, 


ART FABRICS | surraBLE FOR GARDEN PARTY DRESSES, 
FOR ri —.s gh agp manent pe 
n Eastern Woven SiJk, especially prepari 

SEASIDE DRESSES, Messrs. Liberty’s colour-printing in England Of ex 
FETE Ppa ceptional beliisner od cnaciions ee bar pom 
n many charming and exclusive ns and rare 

EVENING COSTUMES. ee ay 27in. wide, price 3s, per yard. 

Patterns Post-Free. PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
Oo S$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OpuTHaLmic OPTICIAN, 
President of the “ British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls, 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


WELL-CONNECTED FAMILY at BERNE 
(Switzerland) OFFERS most COMFORTABLE HOME to a YOUNG 
LADY of good family. French and German sari Music and Painting 
desired, Highest references,—Address, Mme. FROTE, 14 Grands Remparts, 
rne. 


A LL.D. and M.A., with high Classical Honours, who has 
had long experience in school management, and great success In the 
preparation cf pupils for University, Civil Service, and other examinations, 9 
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desirous of obtaining an engagement as VICE-PRINCIPAL in a hig 
school. The highest references. — Address, “X Y Z," 43 Estelle Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
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SUN LIFE OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 





The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897, 
Containing REVISED RATES for © 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


eee 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENTS WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
E. DENT and CoO.,, 


g] Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 














SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A. 


“The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 
A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 
flavoured with 
is rapidly becoming the fashionable afiernoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The 247 SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5th, and the 677H SESSION of the 
SCHOOL of MEDIOINE on OOTOBX#R Ist, 1897. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions:—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Blectrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, Textile Indus- 
tries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, 
aad Surgery. University Degrees are also conferred in the faculties of Arts, 
Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 


N ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 

BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN, Thorough modern education with individual attention. S.W. aspect ; 
son hg sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDITH M. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December 8th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Army Olass Subjects. Seventeen awarded 
in July, ARMY OLASS, free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January. 
Engineering Olass. Excellent health-record. Fine historic surroundings. 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House- 
Master at Marlborough). 





WO PUPILS, DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only, 

will be RECEIVED ata good SOHOOL on the SOUTH COAST for half 
fees, Excellent references given, also required.—Apply, DURHAN, Bright's 
Library, Bournemouth, 


PGR uMt HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Scheo!s, Limpssield, 
‘ate Demy Magd. Coil, Oaford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPAK ES BUYs, 
‘ged 7—14, tor PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due S, 
theltered from N. and EK. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro 
‘pectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 








Roerae AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
gel | Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Iustruction in 
Agriculture Dairy-Farming, Estate t, &c., for Land-Owners, 


Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
Presipsnt—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 


ComMITTER OF MaNaGEMENT— 


Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 

Right Hon. the Earl urst, M. H.N. Story-Maskelyne. oa F.R.S 
Col, Sir F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Do m, Bart., M.P., 


Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq. 


r- <0 Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 
‘or Prospectus of Coll Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL.” . nner . 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 12th, 1897. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, vid 
CARLISLE.—Situated in one of the finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
Qountry. Thorough Practicaland Scientific Instruction. Phenomenal Success 
in Examinations. Pre tion for the Colonies. Six Farms, Creamery, Wourk- 
shops.—J, SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 





AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 
GIRLS. Special Studies: Frencb, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-Schoo)l), 





Maison Henrie, Avenue Oloselet. Escort from London, September 24th. 
r DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress ... ... 11. ses soe ss. os Miss JAPP, B.A, 

The School Coarse includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing, and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises, Fees, 4to 6 guineas aterm. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1897. Private 
omnibus daily from Moseley and Handsworth. A Boarding-House (Thorne Hill, 
Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For WomMEnN), 
YORK PLAOS, BAKER STREET, W. 

DEPARTMENT for PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in TEACHING (recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Syndicate), 

Head of the Department, Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON. The THIRD 
TERM of the SESSION 1897 OPENS on THURSDAY, October 7th. 

Further information on application. 

LUOY J. RUSSELL, 


Honorary Secretary. 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL Fork GIBLs, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, Ist Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. 
Dittel (Heidelberg); Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, 
B.-da-L. ; Herr Loman, L.A.M ; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &. Large house 
and grounds, Gymnasium, ennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted 
to Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton Coliego, and many Olergy and Medical Men. 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 23rd. Reference is kindly 

ailowed to the Rev. Canon Ainger, D.D., Master of the Temple, K.C. ; Professor 

G. Carey Foster, F.R.S., 18 Daleham Gardens, N.W.; Professor John Ruskin, 

LL.D, Brantwood, Coniston; and others.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
HELEN E. BAYNES. 


L EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
bute for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Uxon. 








4. ASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 

\j the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 
PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Irs Principal has also the warm 
recommendation of Lady Elpbinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils,—For details, address ** H, M.,” Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 


Er % OF NOT TIN @G: BSE: 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Fund. 
Rate of Interest, 23 per cent. per annum. 
Pariicula's may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Ohurch Sida 
Nottinvham. 
Quildtall, Nottingham, SAMUEL G,. JOHNSON, 
September 15tb, 1897, Town Clerk, 











ALTON HALL, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
rt —Licensed in 1876 as a Hall of Residence for Students by the Owens | 
Mi: lege. Ample private tuition by Principal and Staff. Forty Studentsa. 
bree by the Society of Friends on unsectarian lines, Building erected for 
on ta wae _ of grounds, also football field, cricket, tennis, work- | 
the PRINOIPAL, ow. Hall fee, including tuition, £99 a year.—Apply to 





K INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER —A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 


und picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 





“4 * . 
UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
gineering sides, X' , 7 ‘f : ny aR oO« 2 
tothe Hina sides, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply 





0. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 
nOHCOL ene Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
Drainage and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situate’ close to sea. 

Hinage certificate, Excellent water supply. Large playing field, Moderate 


ees,— is 3 
‘ For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Kastbourne, | 








T o 3 XT + Z es ~ ~ = 
B°CGRNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
Rea feo CHOOL for BOYS from Sto 14. Resident Masters, Governes, 
patents > 9 ees SoubL, Overlooks sea. Sheltered playground, private ficld for 
games, Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas,—Mrs, JAMES MACDUNELL, - 


FE IGH SCHOOL, CREWKERNE.—The PRINCIPAL 
wishes to RECOMMEND a YOUNG LADY, recently returned from Paris, 
English, Music, Elementary Latin, Drill, and 


as GJVHERNESS in a family. 
Salary, £40 and laundry.—Apply to 


Conversational French; good certificates, 
Mrs. DALZELL, 


N00 PARENTS GOING ABROAD.—The Rev. E. W. 

WATSON, B.A., and Mrs. WATSON DESIRE to RECEIVE LITTLE 
GLRLS (Iudian or otuerwise) to EDUCATE with their own in a Seaside Home. 
The Childreu’s Health, Happiness, and Moral Training will receive their most 
careful attention.—Apply, Dharwar, Brynland Avenue, Bristol. 








O WRITERS.—WANTED, at ONCE, for POPULAR 
NEW WEEKLY :—War-Stories and Incidents, about 2,000 words; Stories 
ot Indian and Colonial Life, 1,000 to 2,500 words; Hunting-Stories, about 500 to 
| 1,000 words; Cycling-Stories, abeut 500 to 1,500 words; Humorous Sketches, 
| about 500 to 1,500 words ; Interesting and Instructive Articles on Popular Sub- 
| jects, about 500 words; Anecdotes of Famous Men, about 200 to 300 words; and 
Life-Stories of Successful Men, about 1,000 to 1,500 words, Acceptance or return 
of MSS. guaranteed, but stamps for postage and registration must be inclosed.— 
All contributions to be addressed to the EDITOR, Stories, Limited, 36 Kssex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing ciimare ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds, References exchunged.—Prospectus, 
Mezdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne, 
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Biri% O2.B D E xX A M S. 


SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON. 


Mr. 'E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford. He has had 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations, and 
is now REOEIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examination 
at 108 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence. 


Apply early for Scripture Mods, Terms and prespectus on application. 











SCHAM SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
RESULTS SINOE 1894, 
NAVY.—Thirteen successful out of Fourteen,—2nd, 4th, &c. 
SCHOLARSHIPS:—Six Olassica), Four Mathematical, Two Nominations. 
PUBLIC SOHOOL ENTRANOCES.—No Boy has failed. Fourteen have taken 
Twenty Prizes. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. H. WEST, D.D. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester Street, 
S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Drilling, Gymnastics.—References 
to parents, 


REPARATORY CLASS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

4a SLOANE SQUARE, 8S.W.—Mr. T. 8. MORTON, M.A. (late Classical 

Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge), PREPARES BOYS between the ages of 

7 and » ~ Entrance or Scholarship fxaminations.—Prospectus and references 
“on application. 


ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

late Master at St. Oolumba’s ye Scholar of Olare College, 

Cambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations. Oareful discipline; English. 

table, Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium. — Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field; play; d, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination. Olimate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 














DIHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HANTS. 
Head-Master: Rev. T. J. THORBURN, M.A., LL.D. 

Professional or Commercial Education. Excellent Buildings, Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory, Workshop for Manual Training, ee (shortly), 
large Oricket and Football Field, Tennis, &c. Several Scholarships at next 
Examination. Beautiful country; fine climate. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEP- 
TEMBER 22nd.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 

TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 

Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 

yd An Honours of Oxford or Oambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
A ° 








HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL for arRts, 
‘ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 


ATH COLLEGE.—Head-Master: Rev. W. YORKE 
FAUSSET, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and Craven 
Scholar, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4th and 25th. Elevated 
Situation. Classical and Modern Sides, and also Army Class. te 
Boarding-houses and Schoolfor Juniors, Boarding fee, £60 per 
£16 to £29, Reduced terms for Brothers.—Apply to the H 





annum ; Tuition, 
HAD-MASTER. 





EMMENTINE HOUSE, SHREWSBURY. — HOME 

_ SCHOOL (established twenty years) for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
—Kesident Certificated Teachers; Visiting Masters. Influential references, 
96 per cent. of Public Successes without pressure. First place in Kngland taken 
in Knglish History. Honours and Special Distinction—Senior and Junior—gained 
at the Oxford, Cambridge, and Oollege of Preceptors’ tions in Scripture, 
English, French, Harmony, Science, and Drawing. Musical distinction gained 
at the various London Colleges. Moderate terms.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Fall Courses of Instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the University of Edinburgh, 
which are now m to women on the same terms as to men, tee Candidate 
sent up in 1896-97 to University passed successfully. Total fees for School and 
Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalmeuts.—For particulars of Scholar- 
thips, Classes, &., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon 
Square, Edinburgh.—The WINTER SESSION BEGINS OOTOBER 13th. 








ALTER ©. DALE, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb, 
PREPARES SONS of GENTLEMEN for PUBLIC SOHOOLS, &. 
Excellent climate, House close to the Sea. References include several Head- 
Masters. Individual attention.—Address, 2 Edgar Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without ch to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS. Full particulars and 
terms sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c chools also re- 
commended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
W.C. ‘Telegrams, “‘ Triform, London.’”” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





[PT PS-WRITING DESIRED by a LADY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


Miss NICHOLSON, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, . 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per ann 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for] wong Pettis, 
weekly exchange of books at the houses a ‘© or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTIOy 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Qarriac, ” 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, ‘ 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIRS 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OxFoRp 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. : 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
NO. 567, for SEPTEMBER, just published, contains a good 
collection of books for the library or general reading, in- 
cluding numerous important sets. Post-free from 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C. ; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


( ; P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
‘or filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR’: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”’—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,””—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 





London T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





| eeneantimenal ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS « 0 se = we «£27, 000,000 





THE 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


98 Cuxapsipr, E.C., 954 Recent STRERT, W., LONDON. 
8 Excuanar Street, MANCHESTER. 





Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





*8 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.O. 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


HODDER AND 


STOUGHTON'S 


AUTUMN LIST. 





XPOSITOR’S 
ale GREEK TESTAMENT. 


£d.b the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
TL LL, Editor of “ The Expositor’s Bible,” 
“The Expositer,” &c. 
Complete in 4yols. To be published by Subscription. 
i , ready October Ist, handsomel 
First Voom cloth, coasitte of THE GOSPEL’ 
bound in A TTHEW, ST. MARK, AND ST. LUKE, 
haf we Rev. Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D.; and THE 
th SPBL OF ST, JOHN, by the Rev. Prof. Marcus 
Dons, D.D. 


fall Prospect 
-- and will be 
publishers. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL 
ORDER OF THE WORLD. 


By the Rev. Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 
The Gifford Lectures for 1897. 
Crown 8vo, 73. 6d., cloth. 


THE CLERICAL LIFE: 
A Series of Letters to Ministers. 
N, D.D., Prof. MARCUS DODS, 
on 10H WEES DENNE Y, D.D., Principal T. 0. 
EDWARDS, D.D., W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
7. G. SELBY, T. H. DARLOW, M.A., and J. T. 
STODDART. 


us of this important work is now 
forwarded on application to the 


Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF 
CENTRAL AFRICA: 


A Record of Twenty Years’ Pioneering in 
the Upper Zambesi, among the Banyai 
and Barotsi. 


By FRANGOIS COILLARD, 
Paris Mission, 
Translated and Edited by C. W. MacgkIntosH. 


With Photogravure Portrait and 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author. Imperial 8vo, 15s. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON VERSES 
Collected from the ‘‘ British Weekly.” 


By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


Printed in red and black. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
cloth elegant. 


SIDE-LIGHTS FROM PATMOS. 
By GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


Little Books on Religion. 
Cloth elegant, 1s. 6d. 
New Volumes of the Series. 


1. THE RIGHTEOUS FATHER 
AND THE LIVING CHRIST. 
By the Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, D.D., 
Oambridge. 
2 FROM STRENGTH to STRENGTH 
By the Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A., 
Carr’s Lane, Birmingham. 
3. A NEW VOLUME. 


By Rev. HUGH BLACK, M.A., 
Free St. George’s, Edinburgh. 


THE SILENCE OF GOD. 
By ROBERT ANDERSON, C.B., LL.D., 


Assistant-Commissioner 
of Police of the Metropolis. 
8vo, 5s., cloth, 


TRUE AND FALSE AIMS, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Bythe late Rev. E. HERBER EVANS,D D. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Justiw Evans. 


Crown Syo, 5s , cloth. 


THE LIFE OF F. R. WYNNE, D.D., 


BISHOP OF KILLALOE, with < = 
of Sermons and Addresses. a Collection 


Crown 8vo, 5:., cloth. 





THE BOOK OF THE 
TWELVE PROPHETS. 


By Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, 
D.D., LL.D. 


Vortume II.—Being the Completion of the Work 
and of ‘“‘ Tke Expositor’s Bible ’’ Series. 


Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


PERSONAL FRIEND- 
SHIPS OF JESUS. 
By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


The New Volume of “‘ The Silent Times” Series. 
Feap. 8vo, white and gold, 3s, 6d. 


BY STILL WATERS. 
By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
A New Booklet, beautifully Illustrated, 1s. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY 
AND THE EVANGELICAL FAITH. 
By Rev. Prof. JAMES ORR, M.A., D.D. 


A New Volume of “The Theological Educator.” 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SOUL. 


Daily Readings for a Year, from the 
Writings of the 


Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


Selected and Arranged by the Rev. GeoraEe OoaTEs, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE LAST THINGS. 
A Study of the Coming of Christ, the 
Eternal Punishment of*Sin, and the 
Eternal City of God. 
By the Rev. J. AGAR BEET, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 63., cloth. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE FIELDS. 
By the Rev. RB. C. FILLINGHAM, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


A GUIDE TO BIBLICAL STUDY. 
' By Prof. A. S. PEAKE, M.A. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. Principal 
A. M. Farrzaren, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


THE MINISTRY OF 
THE HOLY GHOST. 


By the Rev. JOHN MORGAN, 
Edinburgh. 
Crown 8yo, 5s., cloth, 


THE GREATER GOSPEL. 


By JOHN M. BAMFORD, 
Author of “My Cross and Thine.” 
24mo, 1s. 6d., cloth. 


LIFE’S LOOK-OUT. 


The Autobiography of Sydney Watson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 
By HESBA STRETTON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


CHIRRUPEE. 
By E. BOYD BAYLY, 


Author of “Jonathan Merle.” 
With numerous Illustrations by Ursula Wood. 1s, 


IVY MEREDITH; 
Or, A Season in the South. 
A Story by CELIA ARMAGH. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


BY HENRY DRUMMOND. 
With Introductory Sketches by IAN 
MACLAREN and W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL. 


Crown 8vo, 63., cloth. 


THE POTTER’S WHEEL. 


By Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 
Orown 8yo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S LIVES. 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


Crown 8vo, 63., cloth. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


From her Birth to her Flight into England, 
Including Documents hitherto unpublished. 


By D. HAY FLEMING. 


Crown 870, 73. 6d., cloth. 


A DOCTOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
By IAN MACLAREN. 
With numerous Illustrations by Frederick C. Gordon 
Feap. 8vo, 23. 6d., cloth, 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION 
Based on Psychology and History. 
By AUGUSTE SABATIER, 
Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology, Paris 
Authorised Translation by Rev. T. A. Sexp. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


THE MONKEY THAT 
WOULD NOT KILL, 


And another Story for Young People. 
By the late HENRY DRUMMOND. 
With Illustrations by Louis Wain, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


JANE EYRE. 
By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
Being the First Volume of 
THE WORKS OF THE BRONTES. 
Edited by W. Rosertson Nicout, LL.D. 
With full Introductions and Copyright material 
furnished by the family. 


Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. 
By the Author of “The Land o’ the Leal.” 


Orown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


THROUGH LATTICE WINDOWS. 
By W. J. DAWSON. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, 63, 


BY FAR EUPHRATES. 


A New Story by the Author of 
“The Spanish Brothers,” 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


TO THE ANGEL’S CHAIR. 


A Story of Ideals in a Welsh Village. 


By the Rev. JOHN THOMAS, M.A, 
Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
HIGHLAND MINISTER, 


With a Letter of Appreciation. 
By the Rev. ALEX. WHYTE, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


THE GENTLEMANLY GIANT, 


And other Denizens of the Never Never 
Forest. 


By BEATA FRANCIS, 
Author of “‘ Slyboots.” 
With numerous Illustrations by Geoffrey Strahan, 





Crown 8vo, 53., cloth. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON. 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “THE SOWERS.” 


ON SEPTEMBER 24th WILL BE PUBLISHED. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 


BY 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOWERS,” “WITH EDGED TOOLS,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOCRAPHY.” 


On SEPTEMBER 25th, 
15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume 52 (SHEARMAN—SMIRKE) of the 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by SIDNEY LEB. 


Volume I. was published on January lst, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work, 





On SEPTEMBER 25th.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


STUDIES IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 
By CHARLES MORLEY. 


On SEPTEMBER 25th —In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. By 


Jamus Breck Pertins, Author of “ France under the Regency.” 


NEW NOVEL BY CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
On SEPTEMBER 25th.—Orown 8vo, 6s. 


ONE OF THE BROKEN BRIGADE. 


By Ourve Puxi.uirrs-Wouttey, Author of “Snap,” “The Queensberry 
Cup,” &c. 





FOURTH EDITION, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 


GARDEN. By Mrs. 0. W. Earte., With an Appendix by Lady Oonstance 
LytTron. 


From the GUARDIAN.—" It is impossible to read a page of this book without 
being struck by its vigorous freshness, its helpfulness, and its human kindliness,” 


From the SPECTATOR.—“ Space fails to show the excellence in every depart- 
ment of Mrs. Earle’s practical advice; but no woman who loves her house, her 
garden, and her children should fail to read this book.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject, Please 

Siate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GRKAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 


——————__ 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S Lis7 


NEW NOVELS. 
STAPLETON’S LUCK. By Marem 


Hoxuis, Author cf “ Up in Arms,” &. In 2 vols. crown 8y0, 12s, 








A RASH VERDICT. By lap 


Keira, Author of “ Lisbeth,” &, In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12g, 


ON THE KNEES OF THE Gops, 


By Qolonel A. F. P, Haxcourr, Author of “Jack and Minory,” 
2 vols. crown 8y0, 124, , eiteed. 





NEW EDITION. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. By Rou y, 


OaneEy, Author of *‘ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8y0, 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 


LL 


A STICKIT MINISTER: 
MR. R. H. HUTTON OF THE SPECTATOR. 
A Biogkaruy sy W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
SEE “THE BRITISH WEEKLY,” SEPTEMBER i6th. 
Price One Penny. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Rov. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &. 





With Introduction by J. 8ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.’’ 





THE GLOBE.—" Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





THACKER and CO., Publishers and Exporters, 

e 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C., WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 

MSS., in most branches of Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION in 

BOOK FORM.—Addresz, “PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker and 

Co., 2 Creed Lane, Loudon, £.C.; also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 
Established 1819, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Meesrs, RANSOM BOUVERILE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 








LONDON 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 


LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. tHE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidonts—The Right Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.O.M.G., K.O.B., F.R.S. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon, EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 


|: fe BANE: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, R. Copley STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 


Christie, Esq., J. W. Courthope, Esq., 0.B., Earl of Orewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., 
M.P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.O.S.1., sir C. M. 
Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G., W. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.0.L., M.P., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., 
W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq , Frank T, Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir F, Pollock, 
Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. : 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
Yen to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 





tv Members, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partice 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





” 
NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the “‘ SPECTATOR 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly ie 
January to June, and from July to December), on t 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Ojice, at 1s. 4 
each, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they have just published: 
New Romance by GILBERT PARKER, entitled ‘“‘THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTES,” crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


2, A New Romance by S. BARING-GOULD, entitled “BLADYS,” Illustrated by 
F. H. Townsend, crown 8vo, 6s. 


They will publish : 
1, On SEPTEMBER 20th, a New Book by Mrs. OLIPHANT, “THE LADY’S 
WALK,” crown 8vo, 6s. 
2, On SEPTEMBER 27th, ‘THE SINGER OF MARLY,” Sy JDA HOOPER, 
Illustrated by W. Cubitt Cooke, crown 8vo, 6s. 
3, Very shortly,a THIRD EDITION of ANDREW BALFOUR’S “BY STROKE 
OF SWORD.” 


THE MUTABLE MANY. By Roserr Barr, Author of “In the Midst of Alarms.” Second 


Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The best novel that Mr. Barr has given us. There is much insight in it and much humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 
«An exceedingly interesting book.”—Westminster Gazette. “ An excellent story filled with lifelike pictures.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“A series of pictures of a strike which have rarely been equalled in brilliancy.”—Star. |“ Sympathetic toa rare degree, it has both power and pathos,”—Globs, 


BY STROKE OF SWORD. By Anpxew Batrour. Illustrated by W. C. Cooke. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Aromance of the time of Htizabeth. 
“a banquet of good things.”—Academy. ** A recital of thrilling interest, told with unflagging vigour.”,—Glebe, 
“An unusually excellent example of a semi-historical romance, This exciting volume is worthy of a place in tbe front rank.” — Werld, 
“Manly, healthy, and patriotic,”—G@lasgow Herald, “The most exciting adventure story of the year.”"—British Weekly, 


KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary Gaunt, Author of “ The Moving Finger.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A really charming novel.”—Standard, ** A very spirited and agreeable tale.”—Glasgow Herald, oA graceful story.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. By J.C. Dispin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“Of high literary merit......Has aleo the merit of orginality and dramatic force.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 














General Literature. 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. Jounston, K.C.B. With 220 Illustrations and 


6 Maps, crown 4to, 90s, net. 
A complete Survey of British Oentral Africa, its History, Geography, Ethnology, Languages, Fauna, Flora, Scenery, &c, 
“ Admirably thorough and beautifully illustrated.”— Globe. 
“a delightfal book......collecting withia the covers of a single volume all that is known of this part of our African domains, The voluminous appendices are 
of extreme value.”— Manchester Guardian, 
“ The book takes front rank as a standard work by the one man competent to write it.”—Daily Chrenicle, 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. By J. Wau1s, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 


Illustrated by E. H. New. Feap. 8vo, 3s.; leather, 42. 

A Guide—chiefly historical—to the Colleges of Oxferd. 
“ A pretty, readable, and useful book.” —Globe, “ Delightfully printed, bound, and illustrated.”—Daily Graphic, 
“ Just sueh a volume as a visitor wishes for.”’—Scotsman, 


WITH THE GREEKS IN THESSALY. By W. Kinnarrp Ross. Crown 8vo, 6s. With 


23 Illustrations by Mr. W. T. Maud, and several Maps and Plans. 
“ Mr, Rose's description of the flight from Larissa will go dewn to history.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


THE MASSACRE IN BENIN. By Captain Botsracon. With Map and Portrait, 


crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 3 ' , : Ra ’ [Next week. 
The volume is written by one of the two survivors who escaped the terrible massacre in Benin at the beginning of this year, The author relates in detail hig 
adventures and his extraordinary escape, and adds # description of the country and of the events which led up to the outbreak, 


A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. By Prof. W. H. Bennerr. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


This Primer sketches the history of the books which make up the Bible, in the light of recent criticism. It gives an account of their character, origin, and 
composition, as far as possible in chronological order, with special reference to their relations to one another, and to the history of Israel and the Ohurch. The 
formation of the Canon is illustrated by chapters on the Apocrypha (Old and New Testament) ; and there is a brief notice of the history of the Bible since the close 


of the Canon, [Neat week. 

SPORTING AND ATHLETIC RECORDS. By H. Morcan Brownz. Crown 8vo, 350 pp., 
paper, 1s,; cloth, 2s. (Shortly. 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By MissJ. A. E. Woon, Head Teacher of Dressmaking, Goldsmiths’ 
Institute. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. [ Ready. 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. By C. Srspuenson, of the Technical 


ho Bradford, and F, SUDDARDS, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 65 Full-page Plates, and numerous Designs and Diagrams in the Text, demy 8vo, 
[ Ready. 


8. 6d. 

_ The aim of this book is to supply, in a systematic and practical form, information on the subject of Decorative Design as applied to Woven Fabrics, and is 
primarily intended to meet the requirements of students in Textile and Art Sehools, or of designers actively engaged in the weaving industry. Its wealth of illus. 
tration is a marked feature of the book. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCIDENCE. By S. E. Wrvsott, Assistant-Master in Christ’s 


Hospital. Orown 8vo, 1s, 6d, [ Shortly. 
An el tary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the shorter Latin Primer. 


NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. By G. Bucktanp Green, M.A., Assistant-Master 


at Fettes College, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. - [Shortly, 
Notes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with numerous passages for exercise, 


A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By Jonson Barker, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A short introduction to logic for students preparing for examination. [Shortly. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE sent to any address. 
METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, W.C. 
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NOW READY, 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 


Lorp FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
Exquisitely Illustrated. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 
CONTENTS. 


“Don’t!” FRONTISPIECE. 
After a Painting by G. A Hessl. 


**In Sight of the Unwise.” 
CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
Illustrated by Abbey Altson. 


Wilton House. Countess or PemBroxke. 
Illustrated from Special Photographs. 
Amaranth and Asphodel. 


LEN F. HETHERINGTON. 
With Illustrations by Frank Oraig. 


” San Salvador. Lucrvs Harwoop Foors. 


October. 
A. L. BUDDEN (Ada Bartrick Baker). 
Illustrated by Will. B. Robinson. 


Sport of the Month: Partridge Shoot- 
ing. Lord ERNEST HAMILTON, 
With Full-page Illustration by George Roller. 


Lee of Virginia. Part IV. 
HENRY TYRRELL. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 


British Army Types.—V. Major, N.W. 
Canadian Mounted Police. 
Drawn from Life by Arthur Jule Goodman, 
ee. CuTHBERT BaRNBY. 
With Illustrations by John Sheriff. 


The Follies of Fashion: Card-Playing. 

LOUISA PARK. 

Illustrated by Facsimiles of Originals in Dr, 
Parr’s Collection of Old Prints. 


The Rape of the Baron’s Wine. 
DORA 8. SHORTER. 
With Illustrations by Arthur H. Buckland. 


** Slaine by Honoure.” Jacquzs pz Boys. 
With Illustrations by Adolf Thiede. 


Northamptonshire Village Jottings. 
ALICE DRYDEN. 
Illustrated from Special Photographs. 


Marietta. After a Drawing by E. Gelli. 


St. Ives. Chaps. 33-34. 
A. T. QUILLER COUCH (after Stevenson’s Notes). 


A Plaint. Dorotuy Vasa. 
Illustrated by J. W. West. 


In the Library. Eartor Dartmoutu and 
DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF HERTFORD, 


From a Cornish Window. 
A. T QUILLER COUCH. 
With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 


The Humours of the Month. 


Exquisitely Mustrated by the Leading Artists, 


Publishing and Editerial Offices : 


18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Qocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Cocoaine” 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold only in Tins. 








READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





STANDARD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. Literary, Scientific, Etymologi- 
cal, and Pronouncing. By Joun Oaitvixz, LL.D. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly Aug- 
mented. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., 
LL.D. With Extensive Appendices, comprising 
List of Names in Fiction, Mythology, &c.; Key 
to Literary Allusions ; List of English Authors, 
with Dates; Pronouncing List of Classical and 
Scriptural Names; Foreign Words and Phrases ; 
Moneys, Weights, and Measures of the World; 
Abbreviations; Mathematical, Astronomical, 
Chemical, and other Signs, &c. Illustrated by 
nearly 800 Engravings on Wood. Large fcap. 4to, 
872 pp., cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d.; half-persian, 
10s. 6d. ; half-morocco flexible, 12s, 6d. 


** The book is a very handy size, and is issued at a 
surprisingly low price. The woodcuts are remark- 
ably well executed. Leaving out of account the un- 
wieldy and expensive recent editions of Webster and 
Worcester, we have no hesitation in saying that this 
is by far the most useful one-volume English dic. 
tionary at present existing.”—Athenzum. 


THE CONCISE ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. Literary, Scientific, Etymologi- 
cal, and Pronouncing. Based on Ogilvie’s Im- 
perial Dictionary. By CHaRLES ANNANDALE, 
M.A., LL.D. New Edition, Revised and Ex- 
tended, 864 pp., feap. 4to, cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 
6s, 6d.; half-morocco, 9s. 

** Stands towards other dictionaries of the smaller 
cbaracter in the relation of the ‘ Imperial’ to rival 
lexicons—in other words, it holds the ‘ premier’ 
place.”—Spectator. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. Etymological, Pronounrcing, 
and Explanatory. For the Use of Schools. By 
Joun Oattviz, LL.D. Cloth, 2s, 6d.; roxburgh, 
3s. 6d, 





London: 


BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





| 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pet Down 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent °™ Bots, 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, &. 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia. 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s, 9s, 6d, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE MERCHANTS, ’ 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








INSURANCE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY 


GUARANTEE. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3,800,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829, 


THE GLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY; 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Patrron—His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipENt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarnmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of betes ore Deruty-CuainMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W, 


DO 
Pursicux—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


Actuakr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq, FLA. 


SxcreTarry—G. H. HODGSON, Esgq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 





Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. 


Annual Income, £407,972. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Oom- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. ; 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE BonusEs to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May Slst, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTED KINGDOM. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of & 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
WHOLE-LIFE axp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES crantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free, 





188 STRAND. 
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wh. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE NON-RELIGION 
OF THE FUTURE. 


By Marre Jean Gurav. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 17s, net. 


LUMEN. 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 1 vol. crown 8vo, Ss. 6d, [ Wednesday. 
*.* This work, by the distinguished French astronomer, is an 
interesting account of the most recent theories of life in another 


planet. 


THOMAS AND 
MATTHEW ARNOLD: 


And their Influence on English Education. 


ir Josuva Frrcn, LU.D., formerly Her Majesty’s Inspector of Training 
Seren | vol. crown 8v0, 5s. (Great Educators. 


*,* A list of this Series will be sent on application. 








LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 


A SERIES OF SHORT HISTORIES EDITED BY EDMUND GOSSE. 
Vol. II., crown 8vo, 63, 


A HISTORY OF 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Shes gi ty LER. ine ote at ma 


Vol. I., uniform with the above, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
GREEK LITERATURE. 


By Giiuent Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
ATHENZUM.—* The book is brilliant and stimulating.” 
#,* A list of forthcoming volumes in this series on application. 





Fiction. 
THE CHRISTIAN. 


By HALL CAINE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 

The First Edition, of 50,000 copies, exhausted exactly a month 
after publication, the SECOND EDITION, of 20,000, now ready. 
Mr. GLADSTONE writes :—“I cannot but regard with warm 

respect and admiration the conduct of one holding your position 

as an admired and accepted novelist, who stakes himself on so 
bold a protestation on behalf of the things which are unseen as 
against those which are seen and are so terribly effective in 

chaining us down to the level of our earthly existence. I 

cordially hope your work may have all the results with a view to 

which it has obviously been composed.” 


THE GADFLY. 


By E. L. VOYNICH. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


W. L. Courtney, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH:—“A ic 
power and intensity which leave a lasting impression on the 
reader. Two-thirds of ‘The Gadfly’ is replete with literary and 
dramatic skill, and there are isolated scenes which possess an 
undeniably picturesque charm.” 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE, 


By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “‘ The Dancer in Yellow,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. [ Wednesday. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. 


By HENRY JAMES, Author.of “‘ The Spoils of Poynton.” 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s. 


THE GODS ARRIVE. 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Author of ‘The Years that the Locust hath 
Eaten.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. With Illustrations by Charles Dana 
Gibson, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


4 —* Without a rival among this season’s supply of 
ction.” 


Stories of Indian Life by FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


Orown 8vo, 6s. each. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


(Fiftieth Thousand.) 
THE POTTER’S THUMB. (Third Edition.) 


FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. (Third Edition.) 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 
BY THE LORD BISHOP OF .LONDON. 


THE STORY OF SOME 


ENGLISH SHIRES. 


By the Right Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of London, Author of “Queen Elizabeth,” 

“A History of the Papacy,” &c. With a Photogravure 

Frontispiece from an unpublished Drawing by Thomas 

Hearne, and ninety-eight other Illustrations, most of 
which are fine Wood Engravings. Quarto. 

The Edition will consist of—1, One hundred and fifty copies, numbered 1 to 
150, with proofs before letters of the Frontispiece on India Paper, bound in white 
vellum, with silk ties :—Price to subscribers until October 18th, £1 11s. 6d. net ; 
on and after October 18th the price will be raised to £2 2s, net. 2. Hight hundred 
and fifty copies, the Frontispiece on Fine Plate Paper, bound in a handsome 
cloth binding :—Price to subscribers until October £1 1s. net; on and after 
October 18th the price will be raised to £1 5s, net, 


The Counties.dealt with in this Volume are:— 





Northumberland Lancashire Cheshire Shropshire 

Westmoreland Derby. Worcester Gloucester 

Stafford Warwick Leicester Northampton 

— Yorkshire Cumberland Huntingdon 
urham ' 





THE GROWTH OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


By SIDNEY L. GULICK, Missionary in Japan. Lllus- 
trated with 24 Charts, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth boards. 


This book set itself to answer the question whether the kingdom of God is 
growing in the world, It was criginally written for Japanese young men. It 
has now been expanded into an argument for Ubristianity, based upon the facts 
that Christianity is steadily growing in nomber of adherents, in wealth and 
power for essive work, in its influence over the dominant and progressive 
nations, and in adaptability to the manifold needs of the age, 


OLD SAMOA; 


Or, Flotsam and Jetsam from the Pacific Ocean. 


By the Rev: J. B. STAIR. With an Introduction by 
the BISHOP of BALLARAT. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
’ 5s., cloth boards. 


Mr, Stair’s records are peculiarly valuable because they deal with Samoa as it: 
was before Christianity and civilisation had produced any marked change in the 
lives and habits of the people. 


PRESENT DAY PRIMERS. 
THE RISE AND SPREAD OF CHRISTI- 


ANITY IN EUROPE. By W. H. Summers, 1s., cloth. 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM, AND THE 


RIGHTS OF THE UNLEARNED, Being a Plea for the Rights and Powers 
of Non-Experts in the Study of Holy Scripture. By the Rev. Joun 
Krnwepy, M.A., D.D, 1s., clote, 


WHEN WERE OUR GOSPELS WRITTEN ? 


An Argument by Constantinz TiscHEenporF, with a Narrative of the 
Discovery of the Sinaitic Manuscript, 1s., cloth. 


A PRIMER OF MODERN MISSIONS. 


Edited by the Rev. R. Lovett, M.A. 1s., cloth. 


A PRIMER OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


By the Rev. Cuartzs H. H, Wrieut, D.D. 1s., cloth, 


HEBREW ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. 0.C. 


Waitrnouse, M.A, Illustrated, 1s., cloth, 


PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. 


Grorae Henstow, M.A., F.L8., &c. Illustrated, ls. 


A PRIMER OF ASSYRIOLOGY. By A. 


H. Sarocz, LL.D. 1s., cloth. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By 


the Rev. W. H. Beckett. 1s., cloth. 
a Brief 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK: 


Introduction. By the Rev. 8.G. Gnrzw, D.D. 1s. Key tothis Book. By 
Professor 8. W, Grezn, M.A. Is, 


HOW TO STUDY THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


By Cawomw Grepiestone, M.A. 1s., cloth. 
1525- 


THE PRINTED ENGLISH BIBLE. 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. ByJ. Vernon 


1885, By the Rev. Ricuarp Lovett, M.A. 1s., cloth. 
BaRTuett, M.A. 1s., cloth. 


Published at 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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NEW VOLUMES. | 


RIVERS OF THE SOUTH 
AND WEST COASTS. 


With Etching as Frontispiece, and numerous Illustra- 
tions in Text, 42s. 
[Ready shortly. 


APPLIED MECHANICS. 


A Treatise for the use of Students who have time to 
work Experimental, Numerical, and Graphical Exercises 
illustrating the subject. By Prof. Joun Perey, M.E., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





[Ready shortly. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS 


By F. E. Huume, F.LS., F.S.A. With 200 beautifull 
Coloured Plates. Fifth and Concluding Volume, 3s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 








SCIENCE FOR ALL. 


Edited by Dr. Rosert Brown, M.A,, F.LS., &., 
assisted by Eminent Scientific Writers. With about 
1,700 Illustrations, Cheap Edition, complete in 5 vols., 


3s. 6d. each. 
Vols. I. and ITI. ... ove por «. [Now ready. 
Vol. 7i1..... nie vee Ready Sept. 29th. 





BRITISH BATTLES ON 
LAND AND SEA. 


By James Grant. With about 800 Illustrations, com- 
plete in 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
RECENT BATTLES .... . [Now ready. 


Vole Ls weiss ea ove eee «. [Now ready. 
Vol. IL. . on «.. [Ready Sept. 29th. 





CHEAP EDITION OF 


BISHOP ELLICOTT’S 
COMMENTARY FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Embracing the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5 vols., 4s. each. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 3 vols., 4s. each. 


Vols. 1. and II. ... . [Now ready. 
Vol, ITI. ... ana wi a . [Ready Sept. 22nd. 
Complete in 8 vols., 4s. each; or the Complete Set, 30s. 











LIBRARY EDITION OF WORKS BY ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. 6s. each. 


TREASURE ISLAND. 


[Now ready. 


THE BLACK ARROW. 


THE MASTER OF ~~” 
BALLANTRAE. 
[Sept. 29th. 





FAMILIAR GARDEN 
FLOWERS. 


By F. E. Hume, F.LS., F.S.A. With beautifully 
Coloured Plates, Popular Edition, complete in 5 vols., 
3s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. ... ase tee ve ies [Now ready. 





J. M. BARRIE. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. Forty-third Thousand, 6s 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. 6s. ] 











E. W. HORNUNG. " 
MY LORD DUKE. 6s. ? 
“TINY LUTTRELL.” 6s. 
THE ROGUE’S MARCH. 6s. 





es + FF 


FRANK STOCKTON. 


A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 6s. 

MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HORN. 65. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 3s. 6d. 


at Zag 





————_ 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. 

THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 6s. 
THE IRON PIRATE. 5s. 

THE SEA WOLVES. 6s. 

THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 1s. 4d. 


—— -— = - 





Q. 
IA: a Love Story. 3s. 6d. 
WANDERING HEATH. 6s. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s. 
*“*]I SAW THREE SHIPS.” 5s. 
NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. ds. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. 
HISTORY OF TROY TOWN. 5s. 
THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 5s. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 
ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM. 6s. 





STANLEY WEYMAN. 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF 
FRANCE. 6s. 
THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 6s. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. 3s. 6d. 








H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 3s. 6d. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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